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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE JAILOR THAT LOVED HIS BOTTLE. 


Ir had been a night of toil, trouble and anx- 
iety to good old Gervase. He had thrice visited 
the Hotel de Preville, once to secure a portion 
of the treasure, twice to satiate the cravings of 
Derneval and of Citizen Brutus. He had secur- 
ed the flight of the brothers, and arranged all the 
preliminaries of that of the count, and when, 
worn out by his benevolent exertions, he laid his 
head upon the pillow, he slept the sleep of the 
jastman. As it was dark even at sunrise in the 
little chamber where he slept, the street being 
narrow and the opposite honses very high, the 
morning was far advanced when he awoke and 
rose, and the first sound that saluted his ear was 
the voice of a hawker bawling the news of the 
day: 

“The country saved once more by the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal! Full particulars of the very 
last conspiracy. The Count de Claremont de- 
nounced to the Committee of Public Safety. 
His attempted escape tenced to death by the 
Tribunal. Long live the nation!” 

Gervase turned pale. 

“The count arrested and I sleeping!” was his 
exclamation. “Just Heaven! what a blow! 
sentenced to death! Is there no means of say- 
ing him? O, aid me, Providence, to compass 
his release !” 

He dressed himself in haste, and hurried down 
stairs. Julie had set the breakfast-table, and it 
looked cheerful and inviting. 

“Come, my friend,” said the young girl. 
“T’ve been waiting for you—and the coffee is 
getting cold.” 

“T want no breakfast,’ muttered Gervase. 
“T have no appetite.” 

“No appetite! Are you unwell? Yes, now 
I come to look at you, you are deadly pale. You 
over-exerted yourself yesterday. You forget that 
you are not a young man.” 

“Hand me my hat, Julie, I have no time to 
waste.” 

“ Why, where are you going?” 

“To the Luxembourg.” 

“Where the poor prisoners are kept—and 
where the dreadful Tribunal isin session ? What 
is the matter ¢” 

“Our friend, the Count de Claremont, is im- 
prisoned there. O, Julie, he is sentenced to 
death !”” 

“To death!” echoed Julie, turning pale. 
“ For what offence ¢” 

“Do you ask? Offence! offence enough. 
He is a goed man and a nobleman. Do these 
tigers want more ?” 

“But if he is condemned, you can de him no 
good—and it is dangerous to venture among 
these wolves.” 

“‘T can at least hear his last wishes,” said Ger- 
vase, mournfully. ‘“O, Julie—I shall always 
reproach myself for having left him last night. 
Ishould have been on the watch. But I thought 
all was safe, and mind and body were both ut- 
terly prostrated with exertion.” 

“You did all you could, my brave, kind old 
friend,” said Julie. ‘Go then, if you think it 
a duty, but pray return as soon as possible. A 
thousand nameless fears beset me when you are 
away.” 

“T cannot tell how soon I may be back,” said 
Gervase; ‘‘but I shall make no unnecessary 
delay.” 

He had been busy while speaking, in tying up 
some of the implements of his trade in a hand- 
kerchief, and now, imprinting a paternal kiss on 
the forehead of his protegee, he huried away to 
the Luxembourg. 

He found no difficulty in gaining admission, 
for he knew the head jailor very well, and this 
worthy fanctionary made no trouble whatever 
about allowing him to pass. It is always easy 
enough to get into a prison—the difficulty lies in 
getting out of it. This jailor was a bull headed 
fellow, who had formerly been a butcher. He 
was a disappointed man, for he had applied for 
the office of assistant executioner, and had been 
presented instead with the keys. Believing his 
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talents unappreciated by an ungrateful country, he 
was always murmuring. The duties of his office 
prevented him from witnessing all the execu- 
tions, though sometimes of a Sunday, as a great 
treat, he would confide the keys to an under- 
strapper, and dressed in his best, repair to the 
Greve and witness the decapitation of a batch of 
aristocrats, by way of earning an appetite for his 
dinner. This benevolent person had dropped his 
original name, whatever it might have been, and 
adopted that of Nero, having been smitten with 
a great admiration for the character of that em- 
peror, on hearing an epitome of Roman history 
read at the club to which he belonged. 

“ Well, Citizen Nero, and how is business ?” 
asked Gervase, when he had gained admission 
to the Luxembourg. 

“Tt is pretty brisk, thank you, citizen,” re- 
plied the jailor. ‘ The Revolutionary Tribunal 
are good patriots. Another batch goes to Mar- 
iane (the guillotine) this morning.” 

“Any aristocrat of note among them ?” asked 
Gervase, carelessly. 

“Yes,” answered the jailor. 
of Claremont. Perhaps you’ve heard of him ?” 

“Q, yes! Is he here?” 

“ Safe under lock and key.” 

“‘T must see him,” said Gervase. 

“You want to see him ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What for?” 

“To shave him !” 

“ No—you don’t,” said the jailor. 

“Yes—I do.” 

“T know you,” said the jailor, with a wink. 
“None of that.” 

“ None of what ?” 

“None of your games!” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Ah, you’re a deep one, Citizen Gervase. 
“ Have you got a case of razors with you ?” 

Yes.” 

“Are they sharp ?”” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then you can’t see the prisoner.” 

“ What’s that to do with it?” 

“T know what you're driving at. You hate 
these aristocrats—you’re worse than Robespierre 
and Couthon. You want to get at this old fel- 
low under pretence of shaving him, and then 
you'll cut his throat. No—no—my dear boy— 
you mustn’t cheat the guillotine and the people. 
Mind—I don’t blame you—but I can’t allow you 
to do it.” 

“ You're all wrong,” said Gervase. ‘I don’t 
say that I shouldn’t like to execute the ven- 
geance of the law. You would yourself.” 

“ Wouldn’t 1?’ said Citizen Nero, with a 
ferocious grin. ‘Ofcourse I would. And yet 
here I am, out of my line, condemned to the 
lock-up, when I ought to be on the scaffold— 
that’s my place.” 

“So it is, citizen,’”’ said Gervase. 
fold is the place for such as you.” 

“I’m like a cook that prepares the feast and 
never partakes of it,” said the jailor. ‘Ah! 
well!” he added, with asigh. ‘ Republics are 
ungrateful !” 

“So they are,” said Gervase. ‘ But really, 
my good fellow, I must see the ex-count.” 

“T don’t think it is safe to trust you with 
him.” 

“ Nonsense—I wouldn’t harm a hair of his 
head. I tell you, I want to shave him and dress 
his hair, so that he can go to the scaffold, like an 
aristocrat, in his true colors. It’s great fun to 
see these fellows dressed out as grand as if they 
were going to court, all the while we know they’re 
going to be shortened !” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the jailor. 
hard on’ em.” 

“Not a bit,” said Gervase. ‘And look here, 
I’ve brought a present for you in my bundle.” 

“ What's that?” 

“A bottle of brandy !” answered Gervase. 

“Give it to me!’ cried the jailor, eagerly. 
“Do you know that the committee are putting 
on airs, for all they pretend to be such sticklers 
for liberty. They don’t allow me to get drunk 
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“ You're too 


“They don’t!” said Gervase, giving him a 
bottle. “ How twannical !” 

“ That’s what I say,” said the jailor. 
an infringement on popular rights.” 

“It must be seen to,” said Gervase. 

The jailor nodded, and then unlocking the 
door of one of the rooms, that opened on the 
hall in which they were standing, called out: 

“Hulloa! Claremont! here’s a friend of 
yours.” 

In obedience to this rnde summons, the Count 
de Claremont stepped forth. 

A benevolent smile passed over his face as he 

recognized Gervase. 

“0, there you are!” said Gervase. 
my heart good to see you here!” 

“You!” exclaimed the count. 

“Yes!” said Gervase, shaking his fist. “You 
think Idon’t know you. You think I don’t 
know you’ve always hated the nation in your 
heart. But we’ve found you out. You’ve car- 
ried your head high enough and long enough— 
we'll save you the trouble of carrying it any 
longer.” 

“Hit him! he’s got no friends here!” said 
the delighted jailor. 

“You go and drink your brandy!’ said 
Gervase. 

“So I will,” said the jailor. ‘“ Meanwhile, 
T’'ll appoint you my deputy. You take the keys. 
If the Tribunal send for any prisoners, you can 
deliver them.” 

“But there’s half a handred keys here,” said 
Gervase, taking the bunch in his hands. ‘“ How 
shall I know which is which ?” 

“These smaller keys,” said-the jailor, ‘‘ open 
the rooms in which the prisoners are confined. 
They are numbered to cérrespond with the num- 
bers on the door. The largest.key opens the 
great door. The next if size unlocks the back 
door at the end of this long corridor. I use it 
when I want to slip out unnoticed. There’s a 
passage-way that leads you to a back street.” 

“ Well—well—I don’t care anything about 
that,” said Gervase. “Don’t be gone long.” 
“O, we shall have no call for these two hours 
yet. I’ll be back long before the guillotine-cart 
comes.” 

With these words the jailor hurried off, tightly 
grasping the bottle that Gervase had given him. 
“ Forgive me!” cried Gervase to the count ; 
“forgive me for the cruel words I uttered just 
now. ‘They were only to blind the wretch who 
has just left us.” 

“ T was shocked when I heard them,” said the 
count. “ But I soon fathomed your drift.” 

“ Bat how is it Isee you here, sir? What 
wretch denounced you? Let me know his name, 
that I may forever execrate it.” 

“TI know not—and I do not care to know,” 
said the count. “It is enough thatI am con- 
demned to die in two hours.” 

“ You shall not die,” said Gervase. ‘I will 
save you. I came hither with that purpose, but 
scarcely knowing how to accomplish it. The 
unsuspecting stupidity of yonder brutal man has 
placed the means in my hands. Let us fly.” 
“But if we should be discovered, you, too, 
would share my fate.” 

“No matter—I shall at least die in a good 
cause.” 

“ But I cannot consent to compromise you.” 
“ Heaven will aid us, sir—and we may both 
escape. ©, do not let these scruples hold you 
back a moment.” 

“ You almost prevail with me,” said the count. 
“ Life is dear to all of us.” 

“ Come—come,” urged Gervase, “‘ time presses. 
Yet stay.” 

He took from his breast a huge tri-colored 
cockade and affixed it tothe count’s hat; “ that 
will avert suspicion in the street,” he said. ““And 
now, follow me.” 

Lightly and swiftly they trod along the cor- 
ridor. Arrived at its farther extremity, Gervase 
noiselessly unlocked a door, that opened on a 
long and narrow passage-way. At the end of 
this was another door which yielded to one of 
the keys in Gervase’s possession. After passing 
through this second door, Gervase turned and 
locked it, and then threw the keys back through 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A FORTUNATE MEETING. 
STRATAGEM. 


ROCHEFORT’S 


“No! weare saved!” cried Gervase. “ Why, 
Paul! Paul Rochefort! don’t you know me ?”’ 
“‘Gervase!”” replied the other. “And who is 
this? Ah! is it possible? The Count de 
Claremont ?”’ 
“Flying from a prison, the doors of which 
were opened by this noble friend,” said the 
count. 
“This meeting, then, is opportune,” said 
Rochefort ; “for I alone, perhaps, can consum- 
mate the work that Gervase has commenced, 
count, and save both you andhim. You know 
I am in the confidence of the revolutionists, 
though like Gervase, I abhor the excesses of the 
men of blood who are now tyranniziu,., over 
France. Well, Lhave been appointed by the con- 
vention to visit the army in the south, and take 
with me such attendants as I choose—my office 
and my papers procuring a free passage from 
the city. You two shall accompany me.” 
“But Julie—my poor Julie,” said Gervase ; 
“what is to be done with her ?” 
“She too must fly with us. At my lodgings 
which are hard by, I have the dress of a vivan- 
diere which will suit her. I am amply furnished 
with disguises, from a secret society to which I 
belong, and which, established to forward the 
revolution, has since devoted itself to the work 
of saving its victims.” 
“Generous man!” said the count. “ But I 
foresee difliculties in the way of our project. My 
flight will be discovered, when the call is made 
for this day’s victims of the guillotine. The guard 
at the barriers will be doubled, and it will be 
impossible to pass them undetected.” 
‘‘Make yourself easy,” said Rochefort. “I 
have a plan for obviating all trouble. You, Ger- 
vase, know my number in the Rue St. Antoine ?” 
“Yes,” replied Gervase. 
“Well,” said Rochefort. ‘Here is the key. 
Make all possible speed thither with the count. 
Lock yourself into my room there, and admit no 
one till I join you, which will be as speedily as 
possible.” 
“‘ How shall I ever reward you!” exclaimed 
the count. 
“The approval of my is suftici 
reward, sir,’ answered Rochefort, nobly. ‘‘ Fare- 
well, sir, I shall rejoin you. Yet stay. I will 
first send Mademoiselle Fontange to you. Cour- 
age and success will crown our efforts.” 
Taking leave of his friends, Rochefort then 
went to the rear entrance of the Luxembourg, and 
knocked long and loud before he secured atten- 
tion. At last the door was unlocked, on his 
making himself known, and he was reluctantly 
admitted by Citizen Nero. This worthy had been 
paying his devotions to Bacchus, and though the 
absence of Gervase and his finding his keys upon 
the floor had somewhat startled and schered him, 
still he could not conceal the evidences of his 
morning debauch, which were apparent in his 
bloodshot eyes, his inflamed countenance, and his 
rather unsteady poise upon his feet. 
“ You have been drinking, Citizen Nero,” said 
Rochefort, sternly. 
“Perhaps I have, citizen,” replied the jailor, 
sullenly. 
“Tam afraid that I shall be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of reporting you to the con- 
vention, citizen,” said Rochefort. 
“IfI do indulge occasionally,” growled the 
jailor, “I never neglect my business.”” 
“In that case,” answered Rochefort, “your 
weakness is excusable. I am sent hither to see 
how faithful a watch you keep over the prisoners 
committed to your charge by the nation.” 
“Tam not afraid of the investigation,” an- 
swered the jailor, boldly. ‘‘ Call for whom you 
please, and you shall find him forthcoming.”’ 
“ Very well—I wont visit all the wards, but 
select the most important criminal. I desire wo 
see the ex-count of Claremont.” 
“This way, then,” said the jailor, with alacri- 
ty. “I'll take you to the room of that notorious 
ex-aristocrat.”” 











the wicket. 

“* We shall have no further use for them,” said 
he, gravely. 

“And whither now *” asked the count. 

“IT know not,” replied Gervase ; “ but let us 
fly as far as possible from this accursed place.” 
They were moving on with redoubled speed, 
when, as they turned the corner of a street, they 
came full against an individual, armed, and wear- 
ing a tri-colored cockade and sash, who cried in a 
stern voice—“ Halt! in the name of the nation!” 
“ We are lost!” exclaimed the count. 

It appeared as if after having almost miracu- 
lously escaped from destruction, that the cup of 
hope was to be again dashed from his lips. The 
agony of that moment was intense. “ Lost! 





when I like.” 





Rochefort followed the somewhat unsteady 
step of the jailor through the long corridors and 
passages until he halted before a certain door. 

“This is his eoop,” said the jailor, with a 


“ Very well,” said Rochefort. ‘ Bring him 
forth.” 

The jailor entered the room, and soon came 
back again. 

** Citizen Rochefort,” said he, ‘ the prisoner is 
asleep: and I thought—poor devil! as it’s his 
last sleep on earth, I wouldn’t disturb him.” 
“You have grown very merciful lately,” said 
Rochefort. 

“LY” stammered the jailor. 

“Yes, you—and you know that humanity is 
heinous crime. Take care! Go back and teil 





lost !” he repeated. 


“T can’t do it,” stammered the jailor. 

“Why not?” exclaimed Rochefort; “am I 
& man to be trifled with !’’ 

“Spare me!” said the jailor, falling on his 


knees. “I have deceived you—and I deserve 
death. But lama poor miserable worm—don’t 
crush me.” 


“Stand up and explain yourself!’ said Roch- 
efort, sternly. 

“T cannot execute your order,” said the jailor, 
staggering to his feet-—‘ because—because—the 
ex-count of Claremont is not in his room—he— 
he—has escaped !” 

“Escaped !” cried Rochefort, seizing the jailor 
by the throat. ‘Dog and villain! this shall 
cost you your life.” 

“Spare me! spare me!” said the terrified 
jailor 

“ Even if I chose to spare you,” said Roche- 
fort, “it would be out of my power. The cart 
of the guillotine will soon be here, and the driver 
will call for twenty victims, the count among 
the number. There will be one wanting—but, 
by Heaven! you shall make up the tally 
yourself.” 

Horror and despair now completely sobered 
the wretched jailor. His knees knocked togeth- 
er, and cold drops of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. 

“Are you sure that he is gone ?” asked Roche- 
fort, after a pause. 

“Sure!” replied the jailor. “He is gone— 
and there lies his uniform which he had taken 
out of his portmanteau—a uniform the aristocrat 
said he had worn in the service of France and 
meant to die in.” 

“Harkee !” said Rochefort. ‘“ You are aware 
that your negligence, if it is discovered, will cost 
you your life”’ 

“I know it,” said the jailor. 

“But I have a way to save you,” said 
Rochefort. 

“Do so,” said the trembling jailor, “and I 
will be your slave for life.” 

“How many prisoners have you under sen- 
tence of death ?” asked Rochefort. 

“There are forty with the ex-count. Haif 
were to die this morning—and half this after- 
noon.” 

“You say that the count’s uniform is in his 
room ¢” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And who oceupies the next room?” 

“An old soldier—Martin Mortaine—who used 
to be in the count’s regiment.” 

“Very well—unlock the door of that room. 
T wish to confer with him.” 

The jailor obeyed. 

Rochefort entered the room and found an old 
man seated on the edge of a truckle bed. 

As Rochefort entered, the old man glanced at 
his tri-colored cockade and scarf, and said : 

“Is the time come? Iam ready. I have 
faccd death too often to be afraid of him.” 
“Your time is not quite out, old man,” said 
Rochefort, with deep emotion ; “but it has near- 
ly expired. The fatal cart wiil soon be at the 
door.” 

“There is something in your tone, sir,” said 
the old soldier, “that leads me to fancy you 
pity me. If so, yoursympathy is wasted. They 
are calling the muster-roll in heaven, and I am 
preparec to answer to my name. I have noth- 
ing left on easth to live for—my tamily—my old 
comrades are all gone—and to-day—my old 
commander dies.” 

“Old man,” said Rochefort, gently, “I do 
pity you profoundly. Though I wear their 
colors Iam no friend of these men of blood. 
Would to Heaven, I could save you, but I can 
only weep for your fate.”” 

“Tthank you, sir—but why waste your sym- 
pathies on me—when the Count de Claremont, 
one of the bravest and truest gentlemen that 
France ever had, is sent d to an ig 

death *”’ 

“Perhaps not,” said Rochefort. 

“Perhaps not!’ echoed the old soldier. ““ Why, 
he told me with his own lips that he was sen- 
tenced.”” 

“Hush!” said Rochefort. ‘“ He has succeed- 
ed in getting out of prison. Whether he suc- 
ceeds in getting out of Paris depends on you.” 
“On me!” 

“To.” 

“ Pray explain yourself, sir?” 

“I wil do so. The count’s uniform is in his 
room. Living retired ashe has done, his person 
is little known. You shall put on his uniform, 
and go to execution in his place.” 

“‘ But the jailor will detect the disguise.” 

“ Youhave nothing to fear from him. He is 
respons for the safe keeping of his prisoner, 
and if his escape is detected, his felon life is for- 
feit. Do you accept my proposition 

“ With all my heart. I shall die happy in the 
belief thai I have contributed to save my brave 
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“Would that I could save you, too!” said 
Rochefort, taking his hand, while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks. 

“Ido not wish to live,” said the old soldier. 
“Thave survived all my friends—I am poor and 
worn out—and death comes a welcome messen- 
ger to open my prison doors.” 

“You will not die unmourned,’’ said Roche- 
fort, kindly. 

“T thank you for your sympathy,” said the 
soldier. “And sometime—when all these trou- 
bles have passed away, and the count is far be- 
yond the reach of danger, you might tell him how 
old Sergeant Mortaine died.” 

“ T will not forget it,” replied Rochefort, wring- 
ing his hand. ‘And he will remember you 
nightly in his prayers, till he meets you in a bet- 
ter world.” 

“Yes, we shall meet again—I believe it,” 
said the old soldier. ‘ We shall meet again in 
the presence of the Great Commander. I shall 
not fear to answer to my name, for I have done 
my duty in this world.” 

“And now,” said Rochefort, gently, “‘eome 
with me.” 

He led the old soldier into the room lately oc- 
cupied by the count, the jailor mounting guard 
without to prevent interruption. The prisoner 
soon changed his dress, and when clad in the 
count’s uniform, wearing his chapeau and milita- 
ry cloak, the disguise was so perfect that Roche- 
fort felt satisfied that it could only be detected 
on the closest inspection by some one intimate 
with the original. 

“Shall I pass muster?’ asked the old soldier. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then I ams atisfied,”’ said Mortaine. ‘And 
now farewell, sir. The brief space that remains 
to me must be spent in prayer. I never neglect- 
ed that in all the confusion and dissipation of a 
camp life.” 

Rochefort pressed the old man’s hand and de- 
parted. 

“ You are safe,” said he, to the jailor, after 
describing the stratagem he had adopted. 

“What ahead you have!” said Citizen Nero, 
in admiration. 

“And remember—it is owing to me that you 
have any head at all,” said Rochefort. 

“Tt didn’t set very firm on my shoulders just 
now,” replied the jailor. ‘But what can I do 
to repay you ?” 

“This only,” answered Rochefort. ‘“ Hence- 
forth treat the prisoners under your charge with 
forbearance and kindness,’’ 

The jailor opened his eyes wide. 

“T never heard of such a thing,”’ said he. 

“Well, you hear it now. Remember that 
such are my orders. You can show them favors 
unostentatiously—without exciting the suspicion 
of your fellow-brutes.” 

“ Brutes! Citizen Rochefort.” 

“Brutes—Citizen Nero. I don’t mince my 
words with you.” 

“Well, sir, whatever you wish shall be done. 
But hark ! what noise was that?” 

“Tt was the rumbling of a cart,” replied 
Rochefort, after listening for a moment. 

“Yes?” replied the jailor, with savage joy. 
“And it stops before the prison. It is the cart 
for the live freight for Mariane. Down with the 
aristocrats !”” 

“ Yes, down with the aristocrats!’ said a ruf- 
fianly fellow, entering at the moment. ‘Now, 
Nero! here’s the list, trot ’em out!” 

The jailor opened door after door, and deliver- 
ed up the victims of the guillotine. Last of all 
eame the pretended Count de Claremont. As 
the old sergeant walked past, imitating the erect 
gait and manly step of his old commander, Roche- 
fort turned aside to wipe away a tear. The 
mournful procession filed through the long cor- 
ridor and descended the staircase leading to the 
great gate. A moment afterwards, Rochefort 
heard the roar of the rabble as they greeted the 
victims. The next instant the rumble of the 
fatal cart was heard as it moved away in the 
direction of the Greve. 

Rochefort sighed deeply, and then, remember- 
ing how many duties and cares were pressing on 
his attention, pulled his hat down over his eyes 
and left the palace, now the prison, of the Luxem- 
bourg, with a rapid step but a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TRAITOR BAFFLED. 


Ler us now glance into the interior of 4 poor- 
ly-furnished room on the ground floor of an old 


house opening on a narrow street of the city. 


The room was furnished with a few chairs and a 
table, a stove and a bed. The flanks of the 
floor were rotten, worm-eaten and dirty, the 
walls were mildewed, and a general air of dis- 
comfort reigned throughout. The half-curtains 
at the windows were almost unnecessary, for the 
panes of glass were so covered with dust inside, 
and without so splashed with mud from the 
wheels of passing carts and carriages, that they 
were nearly impenetrable to the eye. The sun- 
beams reflected from the upper windows of the 
opposite houses were all but lost in seeking to 
peactrate this dingy medium. Into this com- 
fortless apartment, there now entered from the 
street a haggard, ill-favored man, bearing a huge 
bundle in his arms. It was Paul the saddler. 
He placed his burthen, whatever it was, ona 
table, and then ran to the street-door and locked 
it. After he had done so, he returned to the 
table, and pulling off the rough cloth which en- 
veloped his package, disclosed a heavy demi-pique 
saddle. 

Paul Richmond dropped into a chair with his 
eyes fixed staringly on this object. 

“Tt is mine!” he muttered, but in no exultant 
tone. “ Mine with all its contents. No matter 
how I obtained it—it is mine. What a scene 
that was at the auction! Every one seemed to 
know my guilty secret—and to fathom the cause 
of my eagerness. YetI tried to ag} my part 
well—I tried to look indifferent—perhaps I suc- 
ceeled—and the treasure is mine. But the 


money-lenders will soon be here with their ac- | 


cursed notes. Quick! quick! let me rip open 
my own workmanship and secure the prize !” 
He started up, took a claspknife from his pock- 








| et, and was preparing to unrip the saddle-flaps, 
| when a knock was heard at the outer door. 

“Who is there?” he cried, in a voice of 
alarm. 

“ Only I, Paul—your wife!” replied the voice 
of a woman. 

With a smothered curse, the saddler opened 
the door and admitted the applicant, and then 
| closed and relocked it. 
| “O, Paul! O, my dear husband!” said a 
pale, careworn woman, falling into his arms and 
bursting into tears. ‘ 

“« What is the matter with the fool!’ growled 
Paul. 

“Do not—do not chide me, Paul,” said the 
woman ; “if you knew all, you would share my 
grief, for you are kind-hearted, whatever men 
say of you.” 

“ What is the matter, woman?’ cried Paul, 


impatiently. 
“ Our friend—our benefactor—the Count de 
Cl t,” gasped Mad Richmond. 





« Well—well.” 

“ Half an hour since, as Iwas on my way to 
the market—a dreadful crowd came pouring 
through the street. I had only time to take re- 
fuge in a doorway. There were the terrible 
pikemen—there were the fisherwomen, with their 
foul imprecations—all surrounding a cart filled 
with victims of the Terror.” 

‘An everyday sight,” said Paul, with affected 
indifference. 

“Ah, but among them, towering above the 
rest, conspicuous by his military uniform, was an 
old man of venerable appearance. His face was 
partially concealed, but when I asked his name, 
they told me—O, God! that it was the Count 
de Claremont.” 

Paul was silent. His eyes fixed on the floor, 
his frame quivering with emotion. 

“0, my dear husband—I knew you must feel 
this blow, for he saved you from ruin. And 
you had worked so hard to secure his flight. 
Your last job was making a saddle for him, you 
know, for which he paid you handsomely. When 
you left him last night, you thought he would 
get off.” 

“Yes, I thought so,” muttered Richmond. 

“But it seems at the very last hour—some 
wretch denounced him—him the old man. May 
the vengeance of Heaven overtake the traitor!” 

“Hold, woman!” cried Paul, “you know not 
what you are saying.” 

“T repeat it,” said the frenzied woman; “may 
Heaven visit with the bitterest agonies of re- 
morse the wretch—” 

“Hold!” thundered Paul, “I will not listen 
to your denunciations of a man who perhaps 
thought he was serving the nation in cutting 
short the career of an aristocrat.” 

“ This language from you, Paul!” exclaimed 
the wife, in astonishment. ‘ What but good did 
that kind-hearted old man ever do? Ah, the 
deadliest enemies of the nation are now to be 
found in the ranks of the people!” 

“ Silence, woman,” said the saddler. ‘ You 
know nothing about politics.” 

“But I know right from wrong,”’ retorted the 
woman. 

As she moved away from Richmond, her eyes 
chanced to fall upon the saddle. She started. 

“Paul,” said she, “isn’t that the saddle you 
made for the count ?” 

“Perhaps it is,” answered the saddler. 

“Tt is the same,” said Madame Richmond, 
after examining it. ‘ How came it in your 
possession ?” 

-“T bought it at the sale of the count’s effects 
this morning.” 

“It is strange!” said the woman, thought- 
fully. 

“Strange!” echoed Paul. ‘“ There’s nothing 
at all strange init. I tell you the saddle was 
sold for a song. Ican make a hand pro- 


“ Have a care, citizen,” said Rochefort, sternly, 
“have a care how you trifle with a representative 
of the people. You told me this moment that 
the saddle did not belong to you.” 

“T am master in my own house!”’ said the 
saddler, laying his hands on the contested article, 
“and I swear that you shall not rob me.” 

“Well then—if you prefer it—I will ride at 
once to the revolutionary tribune and denounce 
you.” 

Paul recoiled at this terrible menace, and 
Rochefort, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
threw the order on the table, seized the saddle, 
and bore it into the street. Before Paul had 
recovered from his stupor, the commissioner had 
strapped the saddle on his horse, had vaulted 
into his seat, and ridden off at full speed. The 
sound of the horse’s hoofs roused the saddler at 
last. 

“ Robbed! ruined !’’ he cried, tearing his hair 
frantically; ‘ruined beyond redemption! A 
thousand curses on that villain’s head. After 
risking so much, to lose all—it is agony— 
death !”” 

“Paul !”’ said his wife. ‘ You are beside your- 
self. Citizen Rochefort has left you an order for 
payment. You say the saddle cost you but a 
trifle. Go to the committee and get your 
money.” 

“Woman!” said Paul, “you know not what 
you say. You are mocking my misery. I tell 
you that saddle was a fortune.” 

“You are beside yourself, Paul.” 

“‘T wish I was. In that case, I should be cared 
for, instead of dying in the gutter. That sad- 
dle was stuffed with gold and jewels. Last night 
I saw the count hide them there with these very 
eyes |” 

“Ah!” said Madame Richmond, turning pale. 
“You knew the treasure was there—and—and— 
the count was denounced last night—at the last 
session of the revolutionary committee.” 

“Yes,” said Paul, grasping her arm. “At 
the very hour when the count was hugging to his 
heart the belief that he had baffled all his ene- 
mies, a man, hunted by the demons of want and 
avarice, rushed into the presence of the com- 
mittee and denounced the Count de Claremont as 
an enemy of the nation.” 

“The miserable wretch !” cried Madame Rich- 
mond. 

“ Yes, he was a miserable wretch,” said Paul, 
in a hollow voice, and dropping her arm. “He 
was a miserable wretch—a spendthrift and a 
gambler. He had staked and lost all that he 
was worth, and more—he was deep in the books 
of the money-lenders, and ruin and starvation 
stared him in the face. So in his desperation, 
he staked his soul, and lost! He was a miser- 
able wretch ; but he will be more miserable yet, 
for henceforth the phantom of his victim will 
pursue him night and day. Henceforth, the hor- 
rid figure of the guillotine, with the innocent 
head that fell beneath its knife, will be ever- 
present to the eyes of the murderer, till he will 
implore death as a mercy in his intolerable an- 
guish !” 

“His name! his name!’ cried Madame Rich- 
mond. ‘ Who was the traitor ?” 

“ Your husband!” exclaimed Paul. 

“ My—husband !” cried the wretched woman ; 
as if she did not take in the sense of the words. 
“No, no, it cannot be. The count was your 
benefactor. He gave us hope and life, when we 
had no other hope in the world.” 

“T tell you,” cried the saddler, “it was I who 
denounced him—I who murdered him—I who 
resolved to plunder him at all hazards.” 

Every word of this confession sank into the 
brain of the listener. Throwing up her hands 
and uttering a wild cry, she sank insensible upon 
the floor. It was almost mechanically that the 
guilty husband labored to restore her—almost 





fiton it—and we want bread—that’s the whole 
story. Don’tlook at me so suspiciously—I swear 
I’ve told you the whole truth.” 

At this moment the voice of the newsman was 
heard in the street, crying : 

“Full particulars of the execution of the 
aristocrat and enemy of the people, the ex- 
count de Claremont and nineteen other aris- 
tocrats! Programme of the grand spectacle 
this afternoon! Twenty more aristocrats to be 
introduced to Mariane !” 

Paul shuddered as the sounds met his ear. 
Before he was recovered from the agitation into 
which this incident threw him, the trampling of 
a horse was heard without, immediately follow- 
ed by aloud knocking at the door. 

“ Who is there ?” cried the saddler, starting to 
his feet. 

“Open the door and you will see,” was the 
reply from without. 

“I don’t open my door to every straggler,” 
said the saddler. 

“Open, then, inthe name of the nation!” said 
the voice. 

At that dreaded demand, the saddler unlocked 
his door, and Rochefort strode into the room. 
He was equipped for the road, with riding boots 
and spurs, with a pair of pistols stuck in his belt, 
and a horseman’s sabre at his side. He touched 
his plumed hat to the saddler’s wife, and then, 
turning to her husband, said : 

“Citizen Richmond, I have an order on you 
from the military committee.” 

“On me!” said the saddler, in astonishment. 

“Yes, on you.” 

“And for what?” 

“For a saddle.” 

“T have none that would suit you,’ 
saddler, trembling violently. 

“Tam easily suited—for I am in haste,” an- 
swered Rochefort. ‘ Ha,” he added, fixing his 
eyes on the saddle that lay on the table, “ the 
very thing!” 

“But that is not mine,” said the saddler. 
«That is a saddle I have been making for a cus- 
tomer.” 

“No matter—individuals must stand aside, 
when the government is to be supplied. Here 
| is an order on you for a saddle—and one on the 
committee for your pay.” 
| “Bat you cannot have that saddle,” said Paul, 
| almost frantically. ‘You cannot rob me of my 
property—the saddle is mine.” 


, 


said the 








unc iously that he kneeled over her, and 
dashed the cold water on her face. As he gaz- 
ed on that still fair face, livid and hollowed by 
his own misconduct and neglect, on that flowing 
hair which he had streaked with silver, on that 
form which he had wasted, he was overwhelmed 
by remorse and tenderness. He placed his arm 
around her neck and pressed those clay-cold lips 
with his own. At last she opened her eyes, but 
as soon as her consciousness was restored, she 
pushed her guilty partner from her, and spring- 
ing to her feet, bent on him a look of indescri- 
bable horror and aversion. 

““Wretch!’” she exclaimed, at last. ‘ Your 
touch is pollution. Monster of ingratitude! 
come not near me! I, who have clung to you 
through every trial—who have borne with pov- 
erty, with hardship, with shame—who have 
starved for you, and watched for you, and pray- 
ed for you, because I believed there was still 
good in your heart, I renounce you now forever !”” 

“Hear me,” said Paul, clasping his hands. 
“ There is none left in the world but you to care 
for me. When this is known—my father will 
avoid me.” 

“Finish the bloody work you have commenc- 
ed!’ cried the woman. “Go to the men of 
blood and denounce your father and your wife. 
Better for us to die by the guillotine than to re- 
flect that one has given life and the other love to 
a monster !’’ 

‘« Want, misery, despair, drove me to the deed.” 

“The misery and the despair were of your own 
creation. Time and again was your pathway 
smoothed by friendly hands. Time and again did 
you yourself bring woe upon your head and mine. 
But this last crime has severed all the ties that 
bound us. Thank God, we have no children to 
perpetuate your image, and inherit your guilt. 
Accursed and abhorred! may the fate of Cain 
be yours—a branded wanderer upon the face of 
the earth.” 

“Beware!” said Paul, knitting his brows and 
clenching his fists— beware, how you raise the 
tiger within me.” 

“Do you threaten me!” retorted the frantic 
woman, with a laugh that curdled the blood of 
the listener. ‘Coward! you dare not strike 
even awoman. You forget your part—that you 
are the secret assassin—the stabber in the dark. 
Go to your foul and bloody work. While one 
noble head rests upon its shoulders, you, the spy 
and informer, have achance to earn your bread.” 

“And you—” 
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“ Can beg it in the streets !” 

She said no more, but fled over the threshold 
she never crossed again. With a groan of des- 
pair the informer sank down and buried his face 
in his hands. 

In the meantime, fortune favored those whom 
Rochefort took under his powerful protection. 
Carefully disguised and well-mounted, the count, 
Julie and Gervase, accompanied by their faithful 
friend, rode unchallenged through the barrier, and 
soon left danger a long way behind them. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
TUE STRANGER FROM LYONS. 


Tue current of our narrative takes us away 
from Paris to the south of France, and carries 
us, in the early winter of 1793, into the city of 
Toulon, on the Mediterranean, a place then con- 
taining some twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
with an arsenal, a naval depot, and fortifications 
of great strength and importance. Its inhab- 
itants, swelled by fugitives from Marseilles and 
Lyons, recently captured by the Republicans, 
had revolted against the Republic, and when 
its troops approached their city, opened their 
harbor to the English fleet then in the neighbor- 
ing waters, and proclaimed Louis X VII. as their 
king. The English admiral, Hood, took pos- 
session of it in the name of King Louis, and, 
shortly afterwards a Spanish fleet entered the 
harbor, and landing a force of Spanish, Pied- 
montese and Neapolitan soldiers, strengthened 
the resources of its defenders. Lofty hills which 
backed the city, sustained fortifications of great 
antiquity. Mounts Faron and the Hauteur de 
Grasse, which commanded the harbor, bristled 
with guns. A large and well appointed French 
force in the preceding had com d 
the siege of Toulon. A portion of them occupied 
the rocky pass of Ollioules which formed the 
only communication between the promontory of 
Toulon and the main land. Driven thence by a 
detachment of English, the French regained the 
position when it was left in the hands of a Span- 
ish force. The hopes of the royalists in Toulon 
lay in expected reinforcements from England 
and Austria, for the English troops in the city 
were only 5000 strong, and the Spanish Pied- 
montese and Neapolitans, 8000 strong, were poor 
soldiers and not to be depended upon.. The 
efforts of the defenders were particularly directed 
to strengthening Fort Eguilette, at the extremity 
of the promontory which encloses the smaller 
harbor, and which from its position and appear- 
ance the English had named the Little Gibraltar. 
The siege had now lasted for some months, dur- 
ing which, at intervals, the French Republican 
batteries from without, and the allied guns from 
within, had exchanged their thunders. At night 
the black sky was ploughed into fiery furrows by 
shells and red hot shot; sorties had been made, 
and bloody hand-to-hand encounters had taken 
place ; yet both parties were confident, the French 
Republicans of victory, the besieged of relief. 

Matters were in this position, when Lord Mul- 
grave, the English general in command of Tou- 
lon, was one morning informed by an aide that 
a@ man was desirous of speaking with him. The 
English commander signified his willingness to 
receive him. 

The person demanding the interview was then 
introduced and left alone with his lordship. He 
was a man of large frame, and still young, but 
wan and emaciated. His dress was a mixture of 
the civilian and soldier. He wore an English 
Infantry fatigue jacket, but a French peasant’s 
broad-leafed hat, while his shoes were worn, and 
the remainder of his dress threadbare and soiled. 

The English commander surveyed this strange 
figure with a curious and inquisitive eye, and 
then said : 

“I think, my friend, I have seen you before ?” 

“‘T have often seen your lordship,” replied the 
stranger, “but I had not flattered myself that I 
had attracted your lordship’s notice.” 

“Tf I mistake not,” said Mulgrave, “you were 
engaged in the last sortie ?” 

“‘T was—as a volunteer.” 

“And when our men fell back before the French 
fire, you seized the guidon, rushed to the front, 
and rallied them ?” 

“‘Tendeavored todo my duty,” said the stran- 
ger, modestly. 

“In that gallant action you were wounded in 
the head ?”” 

“Slightly.” 

“And you probably come to request some re- 
compense for your services ?”’ 

“Your lordship has divined the object of my 
visit.” 

““Well—what do you require—money or a 
commission ?”” 

“ Neither.” 

“Yet you say—you desire a recompense. 
Please to explain yourself, and briefly, too, for 
nfy time is precious. And in the first place— 
your name ?” 

“‘ That is of little consequence—provided I can 
serve you.” 

“ Granted.” 

“I don’t wish to pry into your lordship’s se- 
crets. But perhaps you will inform me whether 
I conjecture aright that you have no reliable in- 
formation with regard to the force and plans of 
the enemy ?” 

“You are quite right.” 

“And such information—”’ 

‘* Would be inestimable.” 

“Well, then, my lord, suppose a spy were to 
be sent into the enemy’s camp ?” 

“Tthought of that. But I cannot order a man 
on a service that would be almost certain death. 
And where should I find a capable volunteer?” 

“Here !” replied the stranger, laying his hand 
on his breast. 

‘* Have you reckoned the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the service ?” 

“Fally.” 

“And yet are willing to brave them?” 

“Tam.” 

“ You speak English well, but with an accent.” 

‘IT speak French perfectly.” 

“Are you a Frenchman ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ What, then, induces you to act against your 
countrymen ?”” 
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“A hatred of tyranny and bloodthirstiness— 
the same reason that induced the south of 
France to revolt against the Republic. One fact 
will assure you of my sincerity and reliability—I 
am a fugitive from Lyons.” i 

“ Indeed !”” 

“Yes, my lord. Twas in that unhappy city 
when the inhabitants revolted. I was appointed 
to serve on many of the most important com- 
mittees of the people. We cast cannon—we 
raised money, we fortified the heights about the 
city. When the besiegers summoned us to lay 
down our arms, make an unconditional surrend: r, 
and thus merit the clemency of the convention, 
we replied that we knew better than to trust to 
the clemency of wolves, that we defied their pow- 
er, and that they should never enter the city, ex- 
cept over our dead bodies, and the ruins of our 
ramparts and homes.” 

“Alas!” said Mulgrave, “I well know the 
heroic spirit of the Lyonnese.” 

“ Our enemies soon swarmed about us,” con- 
tinued the stranger. “ We disputed our entrench- 
ments one by one—but the odds were terrific. 
Night and cay we endured a terrible bombard- 
ment. The red hot shot and the shells fell upon 
us like a fiery deluge. The beautiful buildings, 
the magnificent hotels, were laid in ashes, one 
after another, till the quarter of St. Clair became 
one wide ruin. One day the arsenal blew up 
with an earthquake sound. The hospital was 
crowded with the wounded and dying. We 
raised the black flag on its summit, appealing to 
the humanity of our antagonists. In vain! they 
poured their well-directed shot upon it. Four- 
and-twenty times it was on fire—four-and-twenty 
times it was extinguished. But at last it blazed 
in a dozen places. The fierce flames spread 
from ward to ward. It was soon a fiery furnace, 
from the midst of which rose the shrieks and 
yells of wounded wretches it was impossible to 
save—and it was finally burned to the ground.” 

“Tt was dreadful!” said Lord Mulgrave. 

“Still we held out,” said the stranger. “ But 
the advances of the enemy were sure. His num- 
bers were constantly increasing. He cut off our 
communication with the country, and food be- 
gan to be scarce. Fifty thousand men were ar- 
rayed against us. Valenciennes sent its terrible 
artillerists, and the savage Couthon came up 
with twenty-five thousand fierce mountaineers 
from Auvergne.” 

“ That sealed your doom,”’ said Mulgrave. 

“Day after day we looked and prayed for re- 
lief,” continued the stranger. “But reinforce- 
ments came not. Still we bravely manned the 
ranks, and braved the storm of shot and shell. 
While one half of our brave people served the 
guns, the other half labored to extinguish the 
fires that broke out in every direction.” 

“Then the convention,” said Mulgrave, “ re- 
newed its efforts, and doomed Lyons to fire and 
sword ?” 

“Exactly so. Kellerman was superseded by 
Doppet, and the infernal activity of the besiegers 
was stimulated by the presence of the savage 
Couthon. They stormed and carried the bat- 
teries of St. Foix at the point of Perrache, near 
the confluence of the Saone and the Rhone. 
They swept the bridge of La Malatierre which 
connected the point with the opposite bank. The 
last hour of unhappy Lyons seemed at hand. 
Then it was the heroic Precy mustered a gallant 
band of citizens. We gave the enemy battle on 
the plain of Perrache—but though the Bourbon 
lilies were proudly advanced, two thousand of our 
braves were left upon the field, and the Repub- 
licans were still masters of the bridge and the 
heights of St. Foix.” 

“Your deft was hopeless,” said Mulgrave. 

“Tt was, my lord—for within we had an ene- 
my more terrible to combat than the enemy with- 
out—a foe against which our arms were unavail- 
ing—Famine! Ah, my lord! you know not— 
never may you know the pangs of hunger. Oar 
heroic women denied themselves bread, that we 
who fought for them might eat, while they sub- 
sisted on a scanty supply of oats doled out from 
the public magazine. At last the bread and the 
forage were utterly exhausted. We had been 
driven to the last point. The thirty sections 
were starving, and in their despair sent deputies 
to the hostile camp to treat for a capitulation.” 

“ But that course was not unanimously ap- 
proved of,” said Mulgrave. 

“No,” replied the stranger. ‘The brave 
Precy, who had won undying honorin the de- 
fence of the devoted city, disdained submission. 
Rallying two thousand of the bravest hearts— 
the flower of Lyons, he proposed to them the 
desperate measure of a sortie, to cut their way 
through the enemy and escape to some land of 
refage far beyond the reach of the Terrorists. 
His project was received with shouts of appro- 
bation. I was a humble member of that band. 
On the night of the 9th of October, we mustered 
and formed into column. Our women and chil- 
dren were placed in the centre. Our midnight 
march was lighted by the flames of our burning 
dwellings. That lurid light made us a mark of 
theenemy. A shell from his lines fell into an 
ammunition wagon, and it exploded, scattering 
death on every side. Still we held on our way 
and soon rushed upon the enemy. We broke 
through their serried lines, but they closed round 
us, and assailed us like demons, in front, flank 
and rear at once. As we scaled the heights, 
fighting every inch of the way, the terrible bat- 
teries opened their fire on us, and belehed forth 
death from a hundred mouths of bronze. Men, 
women and children perished in that awfal fire. 
Our column withered away before it, and scarce- 
ly fifty, with Precy at their head, escaped to 
Switzerland to tell the awful tale.” 

“And you accompanied him 7” said Mulgrave. 

“No, my lord. While out upon a scout I was 
separated from the column. It was then I com- 
menced a career of adventure and hardship that 
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Toulon.” 
“Then you knew not anything persona 
the subsequent fate of Lyons?” suid Mulg 
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“At first,” said Mulgrave, “the inhabitants 
hoped for mercy. But the master spirit among 
the victors was the bloody Couthon, in whose 
heart no feeling of mercy ever found harbor. 
He wrote to Paris that the inhabitants consisted 
of three classes: First, the guilty rich; second, 
the selfish rich; third, the ignorant workmen in- 
capable of any wickedness. And he recom- 
mended that the first should be guillotined, and 
their houses destroyed ; the fortunes of the second 
confiscated ; and the third removed elsewhere, 
and their place supplied by a republican colony.” 

“Tt was like Couthon,” said the stranger. 
“And like Barere, to declare, in the name of 
the Committee of Public Safety, ‘On the ruins 
of this infamous city shall be raised a monument 
to the eternal glory of the Convention; and on 
it shall be engraved this inscription—Lyons 
made war on liberty, and Lyons is no more.’” 

“The work of destruction,” said Mulgrave, 
“has, I am informed, been carried on with sav- 
age perseverance. Houses and palaces are fall- 
ing before the invaders—millions of property 
have been sacrificed. But this is not the worst 
feature of the dreadful tragedy. Thousands of 
human beings, men, women and children, have 
perished by the guillotine, by the sabre, the 
musket, the cannon and the dark waters of the 
Rhone. Age and sex have pleaded in vain for 
mercy. In one day two hundred and nine cap- 
tives were condemned to die at once. When 
they were marching to execution, it was found, on 
counting theni, that the number greatly over- 
ran that sentenced. ‘No matter,’ said the savage 
D’Herbois, the pro-consul. ‘If they dic to-day 
they cannot die to-morrow. Push onthe column.’ 
But enough of these horrors, at which my soul 
sickens.” 

“The fate of Toulon,” said the stranger, 
gloomily, “may be the same as that of Lyons, 
if the Republicans are victors.” 

“Assuredly,” said Mulgrave. ‘Have you 
not heard what Barrere said, in announcing to 
the Convention the slaughters at Lyons ?” 

“No,” replied the stranger. 

“Tt was this,” said Lord Mulgrave. ‘“ ‘The 
corpses of the rebellious Lyonnese floated down 
the Rhone, will teach the perfidious citizens of 
Toulon the fate which awaits them.’ ” 

“But Toulon is not yet theirs,” said the 
stranger. 

“No,” said Lord Mulgrave. ‘And in spite 
of the concentration of the forces against us, I 
still have hopes of defeating them.” 

“You know not how many pieces of artillery 
they possess ?” 

“No, many of their batteries are masked.” 

“Does Kellerman command the artillery?” 
asked the stranger. 

“No, Kellerman, I believe, is in disgrace,” 
said Mulgrave. ‘These fiends are ungrateful to 
their best butchers. Their artillery, I have been 
told, is commanded by a mere boy—a beardless 
Corsican.” 

“And his name ?” 

“T have heard it—but I have forgotten,” re- 
plied the English commander. ‘“ They should 
have given their guns to an officer of experience. 
I hope much from this fatal error on their part— 
if indeed they have committed it.” 

“‘ By to-morrow,” said the stranger, “‘ you shall 
know to a certainty.” 

“Then you persist in your offer?” 

“T never retract an offer once made.” 

“And you will not give me your name ?” 

“Not until Ihave done something to illus- 
trate it.” 

“As you please.” 

“Your lordship will give a line to pass the 
‘bearer’ through your lines.” 

“I will write it at once,” said Mulgrave. 
“Once beyond them—your own resources must 
protect you.” 

“Tam confident of success, my lord.” 

Lord Mulgrave scrawled him a pass, and the 
stranger retired. 

“That man is resolute,” said Mulgrave, to 
himself, “and if any one can succeed in such an 
enterprise—he can do it.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of the Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.] 





ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON IL. 


Napoleon was acc d to wear a coat-of- 
mail under his clothes, and which he rarely went 
without. On his departure once for Belgium, 
he thought it best to guard against those dangers 
with which he was threatened—having all Europe 





leagued against him—by every means in his 
power. He cer gry ey | sent for a clever work- 
man, and asked if he thought himself competent 


to make a coat of-mail of such texture that no 
weapon whatever could penetrate it? On the ar- 
tificer answering in the affirmative, Napoleon 
agreed to give him 18,000 frances, the sum asked. 
On the day fixed, the man brought his work to 
the palace. Napoleon quickly examined it, and 
ordered the workman to put it on himself. The 
man obeyed. Napoleon took two pistols, say- 
ing: “We shall now sce whether this coat-of- 
mail is of the texture you promised me.” He 
fired at his breast; the cuirass resisted. ‘ Turn 
around.” The man obeyed. The second ball 
struck his back, and with the same result. The 
poor artificer, half dead with fright, thought these 
trials would be sufficient, but he was mistaken in 
his calculation. Bonaparte next armed himself 
with a long fowling-piece, and made the same 
experiment on the shoulders, back and breast of 
the trembling patient. Happily the cuirass re- 
sisted, and saved the inventor from so cruel a 

i How much am I to pay you?” said Na- 
poleon, “after this noble exploit?’ “Eighteen 
thousand francs,” stammered out the affrighted 
artificer. ‘No such thing, sir,” said Napoleon, 
I shall give you thirty-six thousand francs,” and 
gave an order on his treasurer for that amount. 
—Duchess d’ Abrantes. 





TALL MEN. 


Byrne, a famous Irish giant, who died in Lon- 
don some years since, measured eight feet two 
inches. Cornelius Magrath, who died in tae 
year 1760, measured seven fcet eight inches. Ed- 
ward Malone, another Irishman, was seven feet 
seven inches, and was nearly equal in stature 
and size to Daniel Cardanus, a Swedish giant. 
Dr. Cheselden, the famous anatomist, speaks of 
askeleton discovered in a Roman camp near 
St. Albans, England, which he judged to have 
been cight feet four inches. Goliath of Gath, ac- 
cording to Bishop Cumberland, was eleven feet 
high, and Maximinius, the emperor, was mise 
feet; tall boys, all of them.—Curious Facts. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
“ MEMORY’S LEAVES.” 
[ Written in an Album having the above title ] 


BY C. H. HAMMOND. 





The wayside flowers, touched by the dews of morn, 
A rich perfume exhale, 

Refreshing sweetness, by the breezes borne, 
The passers-by regale; 

So ‘*‘ Memory’s Leaves,” fresh with the dews of love, 
A pure aroma breathe, 

Fraught with affection’s incense, such as above 
Angelic hearts bequeath. 


But flowers may fade; not so these precious gems 
Through life’s dark, shadowy vale, 

With gilded radiance they shine, as when 
Blest friendship told her tale. 

Time cannot bury in oblivion’s shade 
The life-scenes of our youth; 

On “‘memory’s”’ scroll their lineaments are made, 
Fadeless as living truth. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


My friend Campbell was an oddity. Every- 
body said he had an odd look about him, and I 
know fora certainty that he dined off odd plates, 
and lived in an odd house. In fact this house 
was the very essence of oddity, being a long, 
low, rambling concern of no particular style of 
architecture, but a mixture of everything in 
general. 

In looking at the house from a little distance, 
two ideas were presented to the mind of the 
spectator. The first and most fanciful was, 
that in some awful convulsion of nature, the 
disjointed fragments of ancient and modern 
buildings had been thrown up together, and in 
the course of time had become cemented, and 
thus formed the uncouth mansion of my friend 
Campbell. 

The second and most probable idea was, that 
the main part of the house had been built by the 
first owner of the place, and that every successive 
generation had thrown up an addition, accord- 
ing to his or her particular caprice. At any rate, 
it had attracted Campbell’s attention, while on a 
hunting excursion amongst the hills, and the 
oddity of the structure, combined with its lovely 
situation, had induced him to purchase it. 

The mansion inside was a veritable wonder. 
There were at least a hundred places where one 
could lose himself, even if one had been familiar 
with the place for years. Narrow entries with 
no apparent termination, queer doors, opening, 
heaven knows where, suspicious cupboards in the 
gigantic chimney, and other bewildering contriv- 
ances, suggested the idea that the original owner 
had been very romantic, or else a pirate or a 
smuggler. 

The whole place presented as interesting a 
study for the antiquarian, as the catacombs of 
Egypt, or the ancient tombs of Italy. Only the 
curious were obliged to adopt the usual precaution 
of carrying with them a ball of twine, by which 
to retrace their steps through the labyrinth of 
passages. 

Furthermore, the place bore the appropriate 
title of the “‘ Mare’s Nest,” a name bestowed up- 
on it by my friend Campbell, who conceived that 
the house bore ar bl to the fabulous ob- 
ject of many a school-boy’s search. 

But, whatever the house was, no better man 
than Campbell ever lived. We had come across 
each other accidentally, at a time when I was in 
trouble, and my friend, then a stranger, had ren- 
dered me invaluable service, which in my whole 
lifetime I could not repay. A close and lasting 
friendship had been the consequence, and almost 
every evening saw me stealing towards the 
“Mare’s Nest,” my usual recreation after a hard 
day’s work in the city. 

I was a lawyer, and perhaps in no other pro- 





fession does one come across stranger phases of 


humanity. I think, certainly, there are no men 
better trained to read well and correctly the faces 
of those with whom they come in contact, than 
those who have been bred to the law. I may 
say without boasting, that I was gifted in this 
respect, to a remarkable degree. There were 
few men, in whose faces I could not read the pre- 
dominating characteristics, few men, whose 
thoughts I could not divine. People called me 
a keen, sharp-sighted man, but none knew the 
real extent of the power I possessed. 

A case had come under my observation, which 
I regarded with intense interest. It was a con- 
test between an uncle and niece, in regard to 
property left by the father of the young lady. 
Between the deceased man and his brother, a 
deadly hatred had existed for many years; but 
when the long-absent brother returned suddenly, 
a few days before the sick man’s death, a recon- 
ciliation took place. Long conferences were 
held between them, and all other persons were 
carefully excluded from the room. But the sick 
man died suddenly in the midst of one of these 
conferences, and the brother was plunged in 
seeming grief and dejection. 

After a while he rallied sufficiently to open the 
will, which he said the deceased had entrusted to 
his care. Contrary to the expectations of all, 
the bulk of the large property was conveyed to 
the living brother, and a scanty pittance only to 
each of the dead man’s children. The will it- 
self, which I examined carefully, was drawn up 
correctly by a lawyer in a neighboring village, a 
man whose honesty I had had occasion to doubt 
before. It was regularly signed by two wit- 
nesses, a servant of the deceased and one whom 
the brother had brought with him from foreign 
parts. 

Clara Clarke, the eldest of the six children, 
and a young, beautiful and high-spirited girl, re- 


jected with haughty disdain the offer of her un- | 


cle to take some of the younger children to 
bring up in the affluence to which they had al- 
ways been accustomed. She determined to dis- 


pute the will, believing it to be a forgery, and I | 


was engaged as her counsel in the coming trial. 
Whether I should have been as much interest- 


ed if my client had been a gentleman, I know | 
not; but my sympathies were fairly enlisted in | 


Clara’s cause, and I determined that she should 


win, though the prospects looked black. I firm- | 


| ly believed the present will was a forgery, but it 
must be proved. The lawyer who had drawn it 
up, had probably been heavily bribed. The de- 
| ceased’s servant had been called suddenly away 
| by the pretended death of a relative; but the 
| other witness still remained with his master. 
| Such was the position of affairs when I com- 
menced my task. 

In the first place I wanted to get a look at the 
principal of the other side, and try the effect of 
my eye upon him. I soon had an opportunity. 
One of the pweliminaries of the case was being 
adjusted, and I met my man in the presence of a 
very few. I fixed my eye on him. I think it is 
hardly possible to describe such a face as his; 
there was enough of bad in it to make me detest 
the man, even if I had known nothing of him 
before. 

His eyes, wandering about, suddenly encoun- 
tered mine. He colored a little at first, but the 
next moment I felt that I was baffled. His 
large, powerful, sinister eyes had comprehended 
my purpose. My scrutiny was worth nothing 
at present, for my opponent had been suddenly 
rendered wary and cautious. I felt from that 
moment that I had no common person to deal 
with, and I experienced a sort of pleasure in the 
thought of bafiling such a skilful enemy. 

The remainder of the time that I was in his 
presence, while I pretended to be busily writing, 
T watched for the betrayal of the slightest weak- 
ness on his part. Only once was he off his 
guard—a distant door in the building slammed 
suddenly, and I saw him start slightly and turn 
his face in the direction of the sound. 

The results of that day’s work I jotted down 
in my memorandum book: ‘ There was anoth- 
er will.’ “ He has not destroyed it for reasons 
of his own.” “ He is superstitious.” All three 
of these items were inferences on my part gain- 
ed during that day’s scrutiny. That there was 
another will, the rightful one, I was very sure. 
That it had not been destroyed, I was nearly as 
sure. The prospects of my opponent were too 
bright at present to make it necessary to destroy 
the paper ; but that he guarded it very carefully, 
Icould not doubt, That the man was supersti- 
tious, I readily believed, and I determined to 
take advantage of it, if every other means failed. 

The next thing I did was to get a glimpse of 
the servant. He was more villanous-looking if 
anything than his master. The bold, swagger- 
ing, confidential air that he assumed struck me 
with the idea that he was rather over-doing his 
part. However, I let him go for the present, 
determining to deal with the master if I could. 

How to outwit Clara’s uncle and get the real 
will into my hands was my earliest and latest 
thought. I could not go like a theif and steal 
it, even if I had known where it was. But in 
going home one night from the “ Mare’s Nest,” 
I concocted a plan to obtain it without stealing. 
I would frighten the man into delivering up the 





will. 

The next day I called on a person whom I 
had once befriended, and who I knew would as- 
sist me. JI told hit enéugh of the story for him 
to comprehend my plan, and he promised to do 
all he could forme. He was to take every op- 
portunity of persuading Clarke, my opponent, 
to visit a famous fortune-teller, who lived out 
from the city two or three miles. He was to 
trump up a wonderful story of the said fortune- 
teller’s skill and accuracy in reading men’s fates. 
I cautioned my friend against attracting suspi- 
cion by over-doing his part; but this was less 
likely because Clarke would not probably sus- 
pect me as being connected with the affair, and 
consequently would be more off his guard. 

Ithen sought my friend Campbell, and took 
him into my confidence. He entered with spirit 
into the idea, and agreed to act the part of for- 
tune-teller, which I knew he could to perfection. 
I was too well known to assume a character, 
consequently I was to remain in the background 
and seize upon anything favorable that should 
come out. 

Nearly a week passed, and I had heard noth- 
ing as yet from Clarke, and nothing from my 
friend as to his movements. I became anxious, 
for time was precious. My patience was almost 
exhausted, when at last there came a note—say- 
ing that Clarke had been persuaded to ride out 
to visit the fortune-teller that very evening at 
dark. 

I hastened to the ‘ Mare’s Nest,” and Camp- 
bell and I made our preparations to receive the 
visitor. No place indeed could have been more 
suitable for our purpose than this—its very air 
was mysterious to a stranger. We waited anx- 
iously, and I sprang from my seat when I heard 
the sound of wheels. There, indeed, was my 
faithful co-worker with his man arrived safely. 
Under the direction of Campbell the servant in- 
troduced them through the darkest and most 
intricate passages, and ushered them at last into 
the lofty and dim old dining-room, illuminated 
by the last beams of day. 

By way of giving a few extra touches to this 
room, Ihad brought in two skulls and some curi- 
ous vases from my friend’s study. The grinning 
skulls I had placed one on each side of the door, 
in order to attract our visitor’s attention. 

Ihad taken my station in a place where I 
could hear and see everything, without exposing 
myself to observation. Indeed I was planted 
directly behind the speaker’s chair, which stood 
in a distant part of the room from the visitor’s. 
A protecting screen and the dim light of the 
room concealed me from their notice. The few 
minutes that intervened before the fortune-teller 
made his appearance, doubtless seerned long to 
those in waiting. I saw that Clarke was begin- 
ning to grow uneasy. But at last a rustling 
sound was heard, and the fortune-teller was in 
| the room. He had entered through a small panel 
| door, which neither of the visitors could perceive 
| His tall figure looked gigantic in the dim light, 
| and his rustling black robes and the solemn step 
| impressed one with awe. The visitors were or- 
| 
| 
| 








dered to advance, which Clarke did in a vague, 
| uneasy sortof way. The fortune-teller fixed his 
eye upon him. 

“ What would you have?” he asked. 
| Read me my fortane,” was Clarke’s answer. 
| “And the past?” questioned the fortune- 
| teller. 





“Tell me nothing of that. I know it already. 
The future is all I care about.” 

“But to unravel your future, I mast read a lit- 
tle of your past life. Stay—be quiet now, for 
your life.” 


A light smoke curled up from a dish upon the | 


floor. This contrivance, by the way, Campbell 
owed to my inventive genius. The fortune-teller 
raised the dish and peered into it carnestly. 
When the smoke subsided, he spoke : 

“ Man, your past life is before me. 
speak it ?” 

“No, no,” gasped Clarke—“ not the past; 
anything but that.” 

“But I must speak of it, 
teller, still looking earnestly into the empty dish 
“‘T see before me a man, who has just committed 
a great crime, a terrible crime—that of depriving 
his brother’s orphan children of their birthright.” 

“No, no,” gasped Clarke, again. 

“Be still!” said the fortune teller, sternly. 
“ What I have said is true. 
laws of my mystery it must be true. 
absents himself for many years, no matter how 
many. He comes back afew days before his 
brother’s death, worms himself into his confi- 
dence, and hastens the sick man’s death by en- 
treaties and threats for a will to be made in his 
favor. Not succeeding, he steals the real will 
and bribes a worthless lawyer to draw up 2 
forged one in his favor. The real will be hides 
in a safe place, deeming it of especial value, as 
the sick man had held it in his hands a few 
hours before his death.” 

“But I never opened that will,” faltered Clarke. 
“T only knew what was in it from what my 
brother told me.” 

“And now for the future,” said the fortune- 
teller. ‘‘ Retribution must follow in the steps of 
evil deeds. 
before you—shame, disgrace, a prison and an 
awful death.” 

Even in the gathering darkness I thought 
I could see Campbell’s face grow awfully 
stern, and the solemnity of his tone thrilled 
me with a vague horror. Clarke I fancied was 
trembling violently—the other visitor could not 
hear what was said. 

“And if this were true,” said Clarke, “ would 
there be no possible way to avert it?” 

“None,” said the fortune-teller. ‘“ Stay— 
there isone way. You can deliver up the sealed 
will.” 

“Thave not the will here,” said Clarke. 

“Then you are lost,’”’ said the fortune-teller 
solemnly. ‘ But perhaps you have the key of 
the private drawer where you keep it.” 

“ Yes,” said Clarke. 

“Then throw it into that dish, and I will agree 
to produce the will by my art. Then you shall 
take your choice of delivering it up or not. This 
key fits—” 

“The right hand drawer in my private secre- 
tary, in the little east room,” answered Clarke. 

Campbell leaned over and slipped the key into 
my hand unperceived. Then, as if he were pro- 
nounecing an incantation, he whispered to me : 

“ Quick, like lightning! It is the only way. 
He is beginning to suspect this mummery. 
Don’t trouble yourself about the private secre- 
tary—this key don’t fit that.” 

I crept through the panel door, and went like 
a flash between the “ Mare’s Nest” and the 
city. In the darkness, I entered Clarke’s house 
unperceived. A lantern stood in the entry, as if 
some one had just put it down fora moment. I 
took it, and ran up stairs and commenced my 
search. Clarke hired only three rooms, so I 
knew it must be in one or the other. The little 
east room I avoided, for I knew myman was too 
wary to willingly reveal where he had placed 
such an important document. 

I went first into the bedroom, and tried the 
key in every drawer and box I could see. It 
fitted nothing. I pulled everything to pieces, 
but discovered nothing. I began to despair and 
picture to myself Clarke pouncing upon me 
whilst in the act of searching. 

Suddenly my eye caught sight of something 
black, protruding from behind the window-cur- 
tain. I pushed aside the cotton curtain, and be- 
hind that was a green paper one, and between 
the two was a little black box. I dragged it out 
and applied the key, and it fitted. Throwing 
back the lid, the first paper that met my eye 
was labelled: ‘“ Will of Simon Clarke.” 

This was the document 1 wanted, and seizing 
and securing it, I proceeded to lock the box and 
put things in order. Going down stairs, I en- 
countered Clarke’s villanous looking servant. 
He gazed at me, but said nothing. 

I went home, chuckling all the way at the idea 
of outwitting my opponent. I wondered much 
if Clarke was still watching the dish where he 
imagined his precious key was lying. I locked 
my room door and opened the will, and at the 
bottom of it, as I had all along suspected, was a 
codicil, indited by Simon Clarke himself a few 
hours before his death, cancelling all other wills 
in favor of thisone, and addinga small bequest 
to his brother. But the bulk of the property 
was divided between his children. The date of 
the codici! was even later than that of the furged 
will, so that even if it had been genuine, it could 
not have stood in law. 

One thing puzzled me. Simon Clarke’s ser- 
vant had been a witness of the writing of the 
codicil, and he was now missing, probably pur- 
posely sent away by the brother. As I sat 
thinking of this, my eye caught sight of a letter 
on the floor, which in my haste I had probably 
snatched with the will. Some memoranda on 
the outside of the letter attracted me. There 
was the name of a town some twenty miles dis- 
tant, and also the initials of the servant's name. 

It is sufficient to say that when the case came 
up, I was able to produce my witness and prove 
the will. The case of course was decided in 
Clara’s favor, and soon afterwards her uncle and 
his servant disappeared—no one knew where. 

My friend Campbell, otherwise the fortune- 
teller, took such an intense interest in Miss 
Clara Clarke that he afterwards persuaded her 
to drop the name of Clarke and sake that of 
Campbell instead—whereupon she became mis- 
tress of the ‘‘ Mare’s Nest,” where I have spent 
many 8 pleasant hour. 


Man, there is something horrible | 


Shall I | 


said the fortune. | 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Havana, Cuba, November, 1854 


Dear Mr. Batrov:—I promised, as you 
bade me “ x wd by ” at the sl if *s side in Boston, 
to send you an occasional letter from the tropics, 


and have sat me down under the delightful influ- 
ence of the afternoon atmosphere of this island, 
to chat with you at length. Iam in the very 
best of humor; everything is so interesting here, 
so different from our own northern clime. Lan- 
guage, people, arc hitecture, Vegetation, tempera- 
ture—everything so peculiar! 

I do not wonder that writers have been so en- 
thusiastic about this “gem of the sea,” and can 
hardly realize that, with all its wealth of tropical 
luxuriance, its foreign government and strange 
customs, it is scarcely out of long cannon range 
from the shores of the United States. Geographi- 
cally, Cuba is as much a part of North America 
as is Staten Island in New York harbor; but I 


| doubt if the far-off Orient differs more widely 


By the inscrutable | 
This man | 





from us than does this Spanish colony. The 
Streets of Havana are very narrow, no sidewalks, 
but neatly macadamized, and always filled with 
a busy throng of half-naked negroes and broad- 
brimmed sombreros with Creoles under them, 

What would our Washington Street belles do 
here! No ladies walk in the streets, not even if 
they have but a single square to go; the volante, 
a sort of one-horse chaise, is indispensable, with 
its negro postilion astride of the little diminutive 
Cuban pony. In these vehicles, the ladies go 
hither and thither, shopping or calling, but never 
on foot. Some one advised a New York bonnet- 
maker to come out and settle here to do business ; 
but when she arrived, she found that bonnets 
were never worn by Cuban ladies! They wear 
along dark veil, hanging gracefully from the 
back of the head, but no bonnet ; my own makes 
the natives stare at me wherever I go. 

There is considerable commotion here just 
now, touching a government military expedition 
against Mexico, to enforce some real or imagi- 
nary claim of Spain against that country. There 
is also another warlike demonstration going on, 
which has the island of St. Domingo for its field 
of operation. These matters are in everybody's 
mouth, the Creoles or native Cubans freely depre- 
cating the whole business, while the Castilians or 
home Spaniards are full of fire and enthusiasm. 
As far as I can understand these things, I should 
think Spain quite too weak a nation to expend 
either money or men, except from positive 
necessity. 

Yesterday was Sunday, but it appeared to me 
like a miniature Fourth of July. It seems to be 
a sort of weekly carnival here,—bells ringing, 
cannon firing, military bands in the streets, organ 
grinders, monkeys and puppet shows. The prin- 
cipal difference I could discover between this and 
any other day of the week was, that heavy labor 
seemed to cease and pleasure to run riot. We 
strolled into one or two of the cathedrals, and 
observed the ceremony of the Catholic Church. 
These cathedrals are very lofty, antique, elabo- 
rately ornamented, and seem to be of centuries 
in age. We saw the tomb: holding the ashes of 
Columbus, over the altar in the cathedral of the 
Calle de Ignacio. About the walls arc many 
fine old paintings. 

Thad a fine view of Moro Castle while our 
vessel lay at anchor in the harbor, before the per- 
mit for landing was procured. It is just at the 
mouth of the narrow entrance to the harbor, and 
is a very strong fortress, yet it has been twice 
taken—once by pirates, and once by the English. 
The immense fort in its rear, known aa the Ca- 
banos, is a very fine fortification, and cost over 
seven millions of dollars, built by Charles LIL, 
and occupying nearly forty years in completing 
it. H—— tells me, that in any attack upon the 
island, the operations would not be directed 
against these forts, butthe city would be attacked 
from the land side, Matanzas being made the 
headquarters of the attacking force,—a place 
which H—— says could be taken by “a corpo- 
ral’s guard.” 

I cannot express the delicious softness of the 
evening atmosphere,—no mist, the stars wonder- 
fully bright, and far more beautiful than I have 
ever seen them in higher latitudes. The deli 
cious trade winds, so uniform and mild, seem like 
the odors of paradise, and act like a potent pana- 
cea to the invalid. While I write you, soft and 
delightful music is wafted into my open window 
from the plaza opposite the governor-general’s 
palace, where one of the military bands plays 
nightly, to the delight of the populace. In this 
transparent night atmosphere, the music sounds 
bewitchingly. 

This land is so prodigal in flowers that they are 
literally a drug in the markets, growing wild 





everywhere in rank luxuriance. H bought 
me a bouquet of mammoth dimensions in the 
vegetable mart to-day for a shilling, aud it is be- 


fore me now. Wild heliotrope, orange blossoms, 
coffee blows, honey-suckle, wild pea, magnolia, 
and a hundred fragrant varieties lavish in their 
odor and beauty of color. Everything floral 
seems intensified here, deeper color and deeper 
fragrance, while the fruits actually puzzle me by 
their endless variety. 

H has just come home, after taking a2 ice 
at La Dominica’s. 





I shall write you again the 
next hour I find myself alone, Yours very truly, 


Locr W.H 





THE NEW KEY. 

“Aunty,” said a little girl, ‘I believe I have 
found a new key to unlock people's hearts and 
make them so willing ; for you know, aunty, God 
took my father and my mother, and they want 
people to be kind to their poor little daughter.”’ 

“ What is the key "” asked aunty. 

“It is only one Little word—guess what 7” 

But aunty was no guesser 

“i is , said the child; “aunty, it ig 
please. If I ask one of the great girls in schoal, 
‘ Please show me my parsing lesson * 
‘O, yes,’ and helps me. If 1 ask, ‘ Sarah, please 
do this for me?’ po matter, she'li take her hands 
out of the suds. If I ask, ‘Uncle, pleas,’ he 
suys, ‘Yes, iflcan.”’ If I say, ‘ please aunty’ ” 

“AAW hat does aunty do’”’ asked aunty hersalf 

“@Q, you look and smile pust like mother, and 


she «aya, 


that is hest of all!” cried the little girl, throwing 
her arms round aunty *s peck, with a tear in her eve 
Perhaps other children will like to know shout 


this key, and I hope they will use it alsa; for 
there is great power in the small, kind cows estes 


of life.—Sadlath Schoal Visitor. 
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“as though it were a compliment. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO HARRIET. 


Written on hearing a young Lady express a wish “‘ to flirt.” 
BY T. ARTHUR. 


O Harriet, dost thou wish to be 
That namelese, worthiess, faithless thing, 
That gloats o’er others’ misery, 
And only fascinates to bring 
(As light doth moths to their last fate) 
New victims to contempt and hate? 


But unlike them whose sufferings end 
In one short, agonizing breath, 

Are spared their life that it may lend 
Fresh tortures to a living death, 

Denied one single ray to bright 

Their gloom in momentary light. 


O never breathe that wish again; 
Forget that thoughtlessness of thine; 

&corn pleasures got from others’ pain ; 
Do this, and in thy heart enshrine 

Pure love for one and one alone, 

And let him be thine all—thine own. 





(Written for The Plag of our Union.] 


AUNT SALLY’S MUFF. 


BY CHARLES M. KENDALL. 





Miss Satiy Srrone was a peculiar woman. 
For sixty years she had retained her name, 
which exactly suited her hardy nature; and the 
man having the assurance to ask her to exchange 
it for his own, would have been a rare com- 
panion for Cummings in his tiger-hunt in the 
jungles of Africa. At least, no one in the vil- 
lage of B—— would dare to question his man- 
hood. 

She was one of those who seemed to have 
been born an old maid in perspective. Before 
she arrived at her teens, she used to stone the 
boys with a malignant delight ; and ere she was 
out of them, her contempt for the opposite sex 
was so strikingly manifest, that all prudent 
young men, if accidentally walking upon the 
same sidewalk, to avoid a meeting, would very 
quietly cross to the other side and allow her the 
whole of it. 

Yet she was a privileged person, and people 
would smile at an ill-natured remark from her 
Even the 
young minister of the parish treated her with 
marked respect, although he was certain to have 
his last sermon wofully criticised, in answer to 
his kind inquiry regarding her health. The se- 
cret of all this might have been written in three 
words—she was rich; and even the clergyman 
was worldly-minded enough to desire to be on 
good terms witb one who was the largest con- 
tributor to his support. 

Aunt Sally, as the villagers universally called 
her, had received the bulk of her property from 
a Geceased aunt, which her shrewd business 
qualities had enabled her to invest so advan- 
tageously, that she increased in wealth as she did 
in years, and like many other rich people well 
advanced in life, had scores of affectionate 
young relatives who each hoped to obtain a 
large slice of the cake of real estate, which 
would be cut up in the event of her decease. 
Her cold gray eyes were too shrewd not to see 
through their eager attentions to the very selfish- 
ness of their source. 

One nephew, however, did not belong to this 
class of schemers. On the contrary, the old 
lady was very often the victim of his jokes, and 
he would dispute with her just for the fun of 
having a hot argument. Yet for any real ser- 
vice, she would oftener apply to him than any 
one else. She had even loaned him a sum suf- 
ficient to stock a fine store, but still this Freder- 
ick so often annoyed and vexed her, that public 
opinion—extending no further, of course, than 
the limits of this village—was about equally di- 
vided as to whether he would be the favorite heir, 
or be cut off with a shilling. 

One evening, upon the meeting of the parish 
sewing circle at the house of the clergyman, this 
nephew perpetrated a joke upon his aunt, the re- 
sult of which he never forgot. She, unlike most 
maiden ladies, considered these gatherings a 
fashionable nuisance, but usually was present in 
order to indulge in her sarcastic remarks. Her 
nephew was there ostensibly to wait upon his 
aunt, but the fair Lucy, daughter of the worthy 
practitioner Dr. Blood, particularly allured him 
with her charms. 

“Did it ever occur to you, girls,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘ what you are here for?” 

“To be sure, aunt,’’ answered one of her 
nieces: “simply to make clothing for the poor 
heathen.” 

“Where may these objects of your pity re- 
side ?” 

“O, in Siam, Burmah and other like places.” 

“Indeed! Well, heavy woolen shirts are very 
serviceable garments, upon my word, for people 
living under a tropical sun. They will doubt- 
less be very grateful for clothing so suited to their 
climate.” 

“Well done, aunt!” exclaimed Frederick. 
“A good shot and no mistake. But these cir- 
cles are grand affairs, after all.” 

“ Grand affairs, indeed, for young men to say 
soft things, and silly girls to listen to them! 
Grand affairs to dispense the accumulated gossip 
of amonth! Grand affairs for scandal moving, 
and for everything but the purpose they profess !”” 
And Aunt Sally looked about her with a trium- 
phant glance, as though her charges were unan- 
swerable. 

In fact, too many felt the justice of her re- 
buke to measure words with her. Even Freder- 
ick agreed so much with her in the abstract, that 
he was content to remain silent. Having 
achieved such a moral victory, the lady contin- 
ued in unwonted good humor during the rest of 
the evening. 

When the party broke up, as Frederick was 
taking leave of his young friends, with his aunt 
upon one arm and the fair Lucy upon the other, 
the old lady suddenly bered that she had 
left her muff. 

“O, never mind, aunt,’’ 





said the young man. 


“Twill get it and send it up to you in the | 


morning.” 
“But I do mind, Fred Strong, for it is not my 








way to leave things about inthis manner. But 
where can it be? I certainly left it with my bon- 
net and cloak.” 

“ Where can it be?’ echoed all her affection- 
ate nieces, diving into sundry places in their ea- 
gerness to assist in the search. 

“Somebody must have taken it!” cried one. 

“That is impossible,” answered another, “for 
aunt’s muff is unlike all others.” 


a barrel is unlike a two-gallon keg.” 
gave Lucy a mischievous glance, which she in- 
terpreted to mean that he knew the whereabouts 
of the missing article better than any one else. 

“Tt certainly is not with any of the ladies’ 
things,” said one of her young relations. 

“Q, plague upon you all!” was the kind re- 
ply. ‘I must hunt it up myself, I suppose.” 

“Deacon Gray, you haven’t taken aunt’s 
muff, by mistake—have you?” asked Fred, ma- 
liciously. 

That functionary drew himself up stiffly, as 
though the imputation was unworthy of an an- 
swer, and stepped aside. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed one of the young 
ladies. 

“Who could have done it ?”’ added another. 

“Be silent—will you?” cried the irritable 
maiden ; ‘or tell me where I can find it.” 

“Why, it is in Deacon Gray’s hat, and 
pressed in so tightly that we cannot remove it.” 

“O, fie upon you, aunt! Such a hint, and 
the deacon only a recent widower!” exclaimed 
the laughing nephew. 

Aunt Sally seized her mnff, but the hat ad- 
hered most affectionately to it. By an angry 
wrench it was liberated, and the unoffending hat 
flew across the entry, projected by the vigorous 
foot of the incensed maiden. When it arrived 
at the terminus of its short journey, it had as- 
sumed a most questionable shape, and its condi- 
tion might certainly have been termed “ shock- 
ing bad.” 

“JT will pay you for this, young man.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, dear aunt. So far 
as I am concerned, you are entirely welcome.” 

“ You will perhaps tell me that you have had 
no hand in this matter ?” 

‘No, I will tell no falsehood about it; but I 
intended it as a joke upon our stiff deacon, as 
much or more than upon yourself.” 

“ At best, it is but an ill trick you have played 
upon me, and now mark my words: You shall 
have reason to remember this muff to the latest 
day of your existence.” 

“ As you please, aunt, since you take it so se- 
riously ; but I didn’t think a silly joke would 
have thus offended you.” 

Time passed on, and young Strong prospered 
famously in his business. He had amassed suf- 
ficient means to be enabled to repay his aunt the 
sum she had loaned him, but she declined re- 
ceiving it, alleging that she preferred to have it 
remain on interest. Inthe meantime, he had 
also persuaded the gentle Lucy to share his for- 
tunes. As for Aunt Sally, a singular mania 
seemed to possess her. In the matters of real 
estate, stocks, etc., she had become a perfect al- 
chemist, turning all to gold. 

The neighbors looked on and wondered, but 
none ventured to remonstrate with her. She was 
often seen to visit the office of Squire A——, 
and it was rumored that she was making the 
final arrangements for the bestowal of her 
property after her decease. The affair of the 
muff was not forgotten, and it was current with 
the good villagers that Fred would have to pay 
dearly for that joke. 

One morning the village was all action. 
During the night, the spirit of the redoubtable 
lady had quietly taken its flight. She was found 
dead in her arm-chair, and had died, as she had 
lived, alone. She had alarmed no one during 
the night, nor had she suffered previous illness. 
Curiosity, of course, was intense on the subject 
of her will, and it was produced as soon as de- 
cency would allow. All her connections were 
present, and their eager, hopeful, anxious coun- 
tenances would have furnished a rare subject for 
the pencil of an artist. The reading of the will 
proceeded until it was finished, except a simple 
codicil. Each of her relatives, excepting her 
nephew, had been remembered—some to a 
greater extent than others, but none con- 
siderably. 

At all events, not one third of her fortune had 
been dispensed, and as the codicil only remained, 
all eyes were turned to Frederick Strong as the 
lucky one, after all. But what was their sur- 
prise, when they found it only made him the re- 
cipient of her old sable muff and contents. The 
word “contents” again excited their curiosity, 
and to satisfy them, the article was produced 
and found only to contain a simple paper sewed 
on to the lining. When detached and opened, 
in the bold handwriting of Aunt Sally was 
only found these words : 


“Dear Nerpnew :—You will doubtless ap- 
preciate this, the last joke I shall ever be guilty 
of, as I appreciated yours on a certain time you 
will remember. God_ bless you and yours. 
Farewell.” 

Frederick declared he was satisfied. The old 
lady had fairly retorted upon him, and he cer- 
tainly deserved nothing better at her hands. 

But what had become of Aunt Sally’s money ? 
That was the mystery, and it became more than 
a “nine days’ wonder” to the worthy villagers 
who discussed it on every occasion. She was 
known to have large sums of money at various 
banks, but all this the anxious relatives ascer- 
tained was drawn out a few days before her 
death. Squire A—— was consulted, who had 
drafted the will, but he stoutly maintained that 
the will covered the whole of her property, and 
would have nothing further to do with it. 

One evening, about six months after the old 
lady’s death, while Frederick was conversing 
with his wife, the subject of the muff was in- 
troduced. 

“That was a costly joke of yours, dear Fred,” 
said his wife, gaily. 

“But I got the muff, at all events, Lucy, and 
what is better, no one has come forward to 
claim the three thousand dollars which she loaned 


| me. I feel confident that she intended to pre- 


sent it to me, and therefore destroyed my note.” 


“ Let us have a look at the old relic, Fred, if 
the moths have not eaten it wholly up. I will 
return with it in a moment.” 

The muff was produced, and as Lucy pre- 
dicted, the lining was wofully moth-eaten. 

‘My dear wife, you must look to this, for I 
prize it dearly, on good Aunt Sally’s account. 
I think you had better rip out the lining and 


| renovate the whole with camphor.” 
“That is as true,” said Fred, laughing, ‘as 


And he | 





Lucy took her scissors and commenced at 
once upon the task. 

“What can the old lady have stuffed it with, 
I wonder? Why, Fred, instead of cotton, she 
has wadded it with dirty brown paper.” 

‘Dirty brown paper, indeed !”” exclaimed her 
husband, springing from his chair and catching 
her hand, as she was about to throw a bunch of 
it into the grate. ‘ Why, it is bank-notes—or I 
am dreaming.” 

The mystery of the word “ contents” was now 
explained. Note after note was drawn out, un- 
til more than thirty thousand dollars lay upon 
the table before them. A letter also was found 
from the aunt, which stated that she always in- 
tended him for her heir. His own note also 
came to light, from which his name had been 
torn off. This new revelation of course created 
an immense sensation among the villagers, but 
Frederick and his fair wife kept on the even tenor 
of their way—respected by all, not for their 
wealth simply, but for themselves. One even- 
ing, during each year, they open their splendid 
mansion to all. It is a famous affair for the 
villagers, and is known as the anniversary of 
“Aunt Satry’s Murr.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A TALE OF THE YELLOW FEVER. 
A Sketch from the Note Book of Laurie Todd. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 

In September, 1805, the yellow fever pre- 
vailed to a fearful extent in New York. AsI 
never left the city in fever times, I was sitting 
in my tent door in the cool of the day. I be- 
held a strange man moving from the south, and 
wending his way northward. He walked in the 
middle of the street, and was reading the signs 
on the right and left. He paused in front of my 
door. As he stepped inside—“ Mr. Thorburn,” 
said he. 

“ Where did youget my name?” I inquired. 

“T saw it over the door,” said he. ‘I have 
just come on shore from the ship Draper, from 
Liverpool. I am a carpenter by trade, My 
name is Robert Hoe. I am now in my eighteenth 

ear.” 

“Robert, were your indentures fulfilled before 
you left England ?” says I. 

“T never was bound—I learned the trade with 
my father,” he replied. “I can find work. I 
have no money. Can you recommend me to a 
house, in a healthy part wf the city, where I may 
board till I get employment ?” 

He was the picture of honest simplicity. My 
heart warmed towards him, for I knew the heart 
of a stranger, having been a strenget myself. I 
gave him a chair, and went up stairs. Says I: 

“ Gude wife, a stranger standeth at the door, 
Shall we take him in?” 

“Tf thee pleases,” she answered. 

“If he takes the fever, will thee help me to 
nurse him ?” 

“T will,” she replied. 

“Thank you, my dear,” 
God will bless you.” 

I kept him home as much as possible. The 
fever seized him, however, before he was a week 
in my house. I got the best medical advice. 
My wife and I nursed him. On the fourth day, 
generally the crisis, he was under the operation 
of powerful medicine. The white of his eyes 
and his clear skin were as yellow as the gold of 
Mexico. The burning fever was coursing 
through his veins and drinking up his English 
blood. He looked wildly on my face. 

“QO, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. Thorburn, I shall 
die! I never can stand this !” 

“Die, Robert?” says I; “we must all die. 
But you wont die this week !” 

In this I spoke unadvisedly, but I thought 
with Pope Pius the Seventh, the end would 
sanctify the means. (Fancy kills and fancy 
cures.) I knew there would be a lull in the fe- 
ver, when the medicine ceased operating, and I 
wished to persuade him to live, if possible. 
While conversing, he dropped asleep. He slept 
two hours. I felt his pulse when he awoke. 

“Tat!” says I. ‘Robert, you are fifty per 
cent. better already. I hope you have many 
years to live, and become a master builder— 
married to one of our ‘bonnie Yankee lassies.’ 
I hope to carry your grandchildren in my arms, 
before you die.” (In 1846, this prophecy was 
fulfilled to the letter.) 

From that hour, the fever left him. He be- 
came a respectable master builder. It was he 
who made the grand improvement in the print- 
ing press. His sons and grandsons continue 
the business, and are making further improve- 
ments. 

He died in 1843; but his name will live while 
types are set and printers breathe. Books which 
previous to this improvement sold for one dol- 
lar, can now be bought for fifty cents. Some of 
the type-setting fraternity will be pleased to hear 
where Hoe lived, moved, and had his being. 


said I; “ for this, 





A STIMULANT TO PATRIOTISM, 


William Lang is the name of a trumpeter lad 
who went to the Crimea at the age of thirteen, 
He was frightened at the whistling of cannon 
balls on the banks of the river Alma for the 
space of half an hour, but never has been afraid 
ot them since. ‘Lhe night after the battie he 
was found by an officer lying under a bush haif 
dead from exhaustion. He was wrapped in a 
horse rug and carried to the camp, where he 
speedily recovered. He sounded his trumpet at 
Balaklava, at Inkermann, and during the whole 
siege at Sebastopol. His comrades gave him the 
highest praise for his intrepidity. He would ride 


| through a storm of shot to carry provisions to 


men in the trenches, and when he could be 
spared, he attended the sick with all the care of 
a Nightingale. He returns to his native town of 
Woolwich, decorated with the medal with four 





clasps, the youngest bat not the least gallant | 
; hero of the war.— English paper. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 


A Budget of Fun. 





A celebrated physician, boasting at dinner that 
he cured his own hams, one of his guests ob- 
served, “‘ Doctor, I would sooner be your ham 


| than your patient.”-——“‘ O, doctor, where could 


I have got this nose from?” ‘“ Out of the decan- 
ter, madam, out of the decanter !’,——An eastern 
paper says, “we have received our usual ‘ flies’ 
from Havana.” Files would answer, perhaps, 
well.——The quickest way to make eye-water is 
to run your nose against a lamp-post.——What 
is the difference between your granny and your 
granary? Why, one is your corn bin, and the 
other is your born kin.——Lawyers are said to 
belong to the fee-lyin’ tribe -——Why did the 

gster ask the wood to spare that tree? 
Ans.—Because he thought he was a good /d- 
ler.——It is said that a Yankee baby will crawl 
out of his cradle, take a survey of it, invent an 
improvement, and apply for a patent before he 
is six months old.——The only justifiable mur- 
der that we know of, is killing a calf for its 
weal.—In Brazil, the common form of intro- 
duction is said to be as follows: “Sir, allow me 
to introduce to your acquaintance my friend, Mr. 
Jones. If he steals anything I am account- 
able.”——The newspapers kindly inform us that 
Sir Robert Peel has taken with him to Moscow, 
“‘a dog-cart and his smallest tiger.” We may 
ask whether, in addition to the smallest tiger, Sir 
Robert has not also honored the city with the 
presence of the “smallest lion?”——A_ gen- 
tleman having a large-sized six-shooter in his 
hand, was asked—“ Pray, sir, is that a horse pis- 
tol?” “No, sir!” he replied, “it’s oaly a 
Colt’s.’——The chairman of the New England 
Agricultural Society acknowledges the receipt of 
the following letter from an honest farmer who 
has many good points about him, but none to 
spare in his correspondence. He writes: ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen, please to put me down on your list for a 
bull.” ———A hatter in New York advertises, that 
“ Watts on the Mind” is of great importance, 
but that what’s on the head, is of much greater 
consequence.——Some wicked wag observes, 
that the first stage of consumption, is a coughing 
fit, and the last a cof:sin fit——‘ Come here, 
sonny, and tell me what the four seasons are ?” 
“Pepper, mustard, salt, and vinegar; them’s 
what mama seasons with.’”——* How is your 
wife to-day, Michael?” ‘Och, an’ she com- 
plains of being a little more comforthable—bliss 
yer honor for axin’.”——-An eminent artist is 
about getting up a “ panorama of a lawsuit.” It 
opens with the year one, and closes with dooms- 
day.—An attorney, on being called to account 
for having acted unprofessionally in taking less 
than the usual fees trom his client, pleaded that 
he had taken all the man had ; he was thereupon 
honorably acquitted. 


News Glances. 


A New Stzamer.—The Glasgow Citizen, says, it is re- 
Ported that the Cunard Steamship Company have ar- 
ranged with the eminent builders of the Persia for an iron 
vessel of more gigantic proportions and greater speed than 
any that has hitherto erossed the Atlantic. The new 
steamer, it is said, is to be 53 teet longer than the Persia, 
will have a greater breadth of beam, and be 1500 tons 
more burthen. Her name will be the Scotia, and it is 
coutem plated that she will be afloat in the course of 13 
or 14 months. 








ee errr 


War Lapies sHoutp ReaD NEWSPAPERS.—It is a great 
mistake in female education to keep a young lady's time 
and attention devoted only to the fashionable literature 
ofthe day. If you would qualify her for conversation, 
you must give her something to talk about—give her an 
education with this actual world and its trauspiring 
events. Urge her to read newspapers and be familiar 
with the present ch and of our race. 





Bia CountRy.—lilinois would make forty such States as 
Rhode Isiand, and Miunesota sixty. Ohio exceeds either 
Ireland or Scotland, or Portugal, and equals Belgium, 
Scotland, and Switzerland together. Missouri is more 
than halt as large as Italy, and larger than Denmark, 
Hollaud, Belgium, aud Switzerland. 


Re Nove.ty.—It has been pepe to establish a print- 

{ press on board the Great Western, the mammoth ship 

new being built in England for the Australian trade, and 

to issue @ daily paper during the voyage. In connection 

with this there is to be reading room, well supplied for 
the use of the voyagers. 

Soiprers. withien a company of 55 U. 8. soldiers, it was 
ascertained that the reason for the enlistment of nine- 
tenths of them was some female difficulty; thirteen of 
them had changed their names, and forty-three of them 
were either drunk, or partially 80, at the time of their 
enlistment. 

_Srmax ON THE Rep Sza.—The Viceroy of Egypt has 

d a steam igati pany, with @ capital of 
three millions, of which the government will furnish two 
millions, to establish steam communication between vari- 
ous points on the Red Sea. 

Sap Reauity.—A poor Irish boy at Musselburg, Scot- 
land, recently realized the awful fate of the unfortunate 
bride of the *+ Mistletoe Bough,” by going to sleep in the 
box of a mail car, which closing with « spring, he was 
suffocated. 





Wisies ax ExGacement.— Some fair damsel commences 
an advertisement ina morning paper with: 


“A Young 
Lady wishes an engagement.” 


We should like to know 
the disengaged young lady who does not wish an engage- 
ment! 


CiGaRs IN Panis.—In Paris two thousand five hundred 
women are constantly employed in making cigars. Ac- 
cording to a statistical organ thirty millions of the Fregch 
use tobacco; they consume twenty-ight million pounds. 


Corroy.—The main dependence of the world is on this 
country, for cotton, and last year, 3,500 000 bales were 
sold out of @ product of 4,200,000. The failure of one 
crop would be most dieastrous. 

A Lance FLock.—Mr. MeConnell, of Sangamon county, 
Tilivois, has the largest flock of sheep in the United States 
Tt numbers 2] 000, and all of the choicest merinoes 


Loxpox.—London enien 25) more souls than it did 
yesterday. To-morrow it will contain 2%) more than it 
does to-day. 


Cost or Wan.— The naval and military expenditure of 
Great Britain, during the late di war. ted 
to £5) 000 000 





Crry Mng.—Milk is an antidote to many poisons, but 
where is the antidote to our city milk’ 


Operatic. —Max Maretack lost money by his late oper- 
atic enterprise. 





- BALLOU'S 'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOMR. 


Great experience has enabled us to constantly 
improve and vastly beautify our favorite illum- 
ined journal. It now stands confessedly without 
a rival in the elegance of its embellishments 


as | the beauty of its typography, and the interest of 


its reading columns. With a corps of over forty 
regular contributors, it presents a vast and enter- 
taining variety each week, with an average of 
twenty engravings in each number. Forming 
beyond a doubt, at the price for which it is offered, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of 
this work from those who are good judges. We 
could cover half our pages with the like endorse- 
ments from every part of the country. 


It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published. 
The reading matter is of the first order, and the en 
ings cannot be excelled.— Dem. Union, Frederick, Md 


Ballou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished eheniions 
in the world.— Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A brilliant illustrated journal.— Warsaw (Indiana) 
Republican. 


Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Penn.) 
Advertiser. 


It comes out dressed im very white paper, clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and a rich table of 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Courant. 


We cannot too highly commend Fallou's Pictorial. No 
family can be in the weekly receipt of this admirable illus- 
trated paper without constantly realizing fresh impulses 
to love all that is beautiful in art, and also attaining toa 
vast fund of yeas, 2 valuable information of locali- 
ties, and of eminent characters throughout the world, to 
be obtained in no other way.— Vermont Watchman, 


Itisa pve — and can defy competition. — New- 
ark (N.Y) | 


A truly eat work that should gladden every do- 
mestic fire-side of the great West.— Waneville ( Arkansas) 
Star. 


A world-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Your paper is the most pleasant and valuable visitor 
that enters my ily circle.— Subscriber's letter, Beaufort, 
So. Carolina. 


We have the means of knowing that 107,000 of Ballou’s 
Pictorial are now printed.— Evening Gazette, Boston. 


It is the best paper of the kind ever printed in this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
(Va ) Herald. 


The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives. 
— Washington (D. C.) Union, 


We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pinery, Stevens Point, Wis. 


One of the most moral, entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket ( Ms.) Inquirer. 


A popular and beantiful work.— Hempstead, L. I. Star, 


The standard of its literature becomes continually ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely execu- 
ted, and of endless variety.— Westchester (N. Y.) Herald. 


Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
lighted with the improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr Oak, Juneau, Wisconsin. 


The only —— illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. Y.) A 


It is fully plows to — in the art of poms we 
have seen.— Monmouth Democrat, Freehold, N. J. 


Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
omnes and enterp which secures the services of the best 
) a and mechanics in this country, who com- 
pine’ in ‘their turn to render this sheet the most Interest- 
ing and Aandsomest in the world.— Plymouth ( Mass.) Kock, 


There is not a hand shee en re eran 
—Lycoming Gazette, Williamsport, 





Its engravings alone are worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price.— Gazette, lrasburg, Vt. 


It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Keqrublis- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 


A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 


T have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. 1 give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure. — Sub- 
scriber’s letter, Dover, N. H. 


The numbers from week to week are a brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Daily Times. 


It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 


It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union, 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
pag han rice. Kvery fainily should take it.— Amert- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 


Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journa!.— Burling- 
ton Centinel, Ve. 


It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country. — Southern Star, La. 


It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city, and in fact, a room fitted up for 
a Pere cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Ken> 


This eas weekly journal is doing much for art in this 
country.— Boston Daily Atlas. 


Pe ie he oeee grace every drawing-room table.— Albany 


Tt is the qe paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, R. I. 





The object of the paper is to present in the 
most elegant and available form, a weekly liter- 
ary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and for- 
eign news; the whole well spiced with wit and 
humor. Each paper is BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS 
TRATED with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and man- 
ners, altogether making a paper entirely original 
in its design, in this country. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western 
hemisphere, of all the principal ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in 
the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air and the fish of the 
sea. It is printed on fine satin surface paper, 
with new and beauuful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution, an elegant specimen of 
art. The whole forms a mammoth weekly paper 
Each six months mak- 
ing a volume of 416 pages, with about one thou- 
sand splendid engravings. 


of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one age. P : F 2% 
4 subscribers, “ dame wa 1) © 
"” te “ “ y et 


Any person sending ¢ ue tavaive cubsertters at the last 
rate. shall receive the thuirenth copy grati« 
Any postanaster can receive a copy of the paper to hie 
own address at the lowest club rate 
copy of Battou's Pictoniat, and ove copy of Tas 
Fuse oF ove Union, taken together. #4 peranoum. Pub 
Mehed every meray, by M BALLOT 
No 22 Winter Street, Hoston, Mass 
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wats STL SALAM 


MATURIN M, BALI, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIE 


"(™ Terme of the Piao oF orn Unies, & 
mum, invariably in advance, being discon 
expiration of the time paid for See lmprt: 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M.A. & — Qreen rows ary pow Bot encom 
gardens, bat we have never seen © #j° 
counts 

You must take your mother's nar 


The idea of placing a miniature 
individual upon his or her card, as well a 
German. We hare seen « specimen tn Bo 
a fashion, cannot, we think, be popular 

Wie L.—The original Blue Beard was ar 
Giles de Reta, who lived in Brittany, and 
of France tle was scoused of the mur 
wives, and finally burned at Nantes, tn tt 

J. 0. B.--Bnglieh race horses have rea a mi 
but treteng te quite another thin, rT 
made in trotting wa milein 22412 T 
Plished by Flora Trample 
. D.—We refer you to our prise offer 
#100) per month for the next two mont 
work In earnest 

P. A. ¥ Miss Agnes Robertson, so called 
lady, being the wife of Dion Boureteauit 
favorite a an actress, and very handson 
of the smates: ia om now On the Amer 

B. H.— The Island of Cuba contains some tt 
sand square miles, its greatest extent fro 
fs about six hundred miles, and it he 
only twenty-two miles across. We hay 
informing you correctly a to the pop: 
diy 1,600,000 

©. W.— Probably the most destructive fire . 
the United States, was that which occur 
1885, in New York city, destroying G00 we 
property to the amount of 63),000 00! 4 
speak of —which occurred in New York t 

the logs was not more than half the ab- . 

0.8 T.-At the battle of Buena Vieta + 
nua bered only 6000, the Mextoans, 2000 
was fought on the 2a of Feb., 147 
birthday. A briluant American viewry 
at band the means of answertag your 

killed and wounded 

D. D. K.--The iand you speak of ls a penin: 
but not the largest known. The greater: 
the world is Africa 


L. A, Quebec —Arkansas was admitted | 


in ISd6 

Unssiusves.— We can only answer your re 
ing from Lord Bacon, who says: ' Th 
draught of philosophy may aman bb 
deep draught wil certainly bring him be 
belief of « God, 

W. 0. The theory you speak of has long 
Louls XI. in bie inet Lines drank the > 
infants, in the vain hope af restorin, 
strength and vitality 

M. 5. K.—-Braall receives ite name from ite © 


-——-— + 
GRAVE AFFAIRS, 
Once upon a time Lord Timoth 
Newburyport, of eccentric memory, ' 
his head that he should like to go 
funeral, or at least to see how his fu 
nities would look. Accordingly a 
coaches and mourners were hired, + 
sion moved through his image-crow: 
at a decent and decorous pace, whil 
othy, looking down approvingly fro 
window, was very much edified at t) 
and melted into tears at his own | 
his time men had blown their own t 
whoever before heard of a man be 
mourner! Perhaps the illusion wa» 
pertaps Lord Timothy entored fu: 
spirit of the thing, and sincerely g 
bereavement that society had met 
more sending cargoes of warming , 
West ludiés! No more erection of 
ues on pedestals! No more of th 
which had set the world agape! It 
ly a queer freak of Dexter's curiour 
Bat what a melancholy thing it © 
disembodied spints had cognizance + 
és while their mortal frames yet 
earth! What levity in hirelings! 
levity in heirs! Jn some cases, w 
haste for interment—in others, what 
to the last rites. “ Wall, the Bqo 
last,’ says one tellow, alluding perh 
of the evolution, who has jast brea: 
“ How the old fellow hung on! V 
much he left!’ Strange scenes 
sometimes in the very house of mou 
smug lawyer who presses the hand 
made and wealthy young widow, 
husband is about w be committed 
conuives to convey in Ubat silent « 
pression not only of fraternal sympe 
icately insinuates a hope that « nas: 
May be rewarded by the hand he hy 
but eloquent post mortem declaration 
Stranger Uungs have happened, 
lew's papa shuffled off tiie mortal 
let's mama married very soun afer 
under the sod. 
“ The faneral baked ments 
ma eoidly furnish forth the marriag 
The young heir who sits in the blac 
beside the millionaire’s funeral cask+ 
of the virtues of the deceased, bat 
and lands, the bank and railroad © 
shipping, that a turn of the hour¢i 
over w him. Dut in one thing we 
ly improved upon our ancestors 
gentlemen, impressed with the belir 
was essentially dry in ite natare, 
liquid consolation, were wont to “; 
on the most mournfal of occasy 
“drop in the eye” of # red-nosed 
a very different sort of pearl from 
gels weep. People returning “ bor 
so” from funeral, presented a + 
At least, we moderns have gained 
decency; and a man who cann 
Timothy Dexver, attend his own fu 
least feel that his departure will not 
occasion of ghostly and unseemly r 
“7-o* 
Cixctssati. — “ Ballow’s Piet 
has heretofore teen sold in Cine 
cents per copy, will heneeforth Le 
retail for SIX CENTS. K. A. De 
162 Vine Street. 
+--+ 
Taacicar.—The favorite eolta 
Me‘jid lately fell in love with & » 
nian, was detected, bow-stringed, p 
and thrown to the febes in the Bow; 
7m 
Aut—Thomas Bali, the pain’ 
and sculptor (good in all), end ae 
boot, has retarned w tiie city from 
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CHOOSING A PROFESSION, 
What an important question for a young man, 


or for his parents, to decide, is the choice of a | 


profession—the decision shaping his whole fa- 
ture career. Yet how many there are who de- 
cide unwisely, and are wretched through life for 
mistaking their vocation. We constantly see 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





Q> Terms of the FraG or ovr Union, 82,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. 8.—Green roses are now not uncommon in English 
gardens, but we have never seen @ specimen in this 
country. 

Bum, C.—You must take your mother’s name in order to 
make such a@ mi q 
. P. W.—'The idea of placing a miniature likeness of an 
individual upon his or her card, as well as the name, is 
German. We have seen a specimen in Boston, but such 
a fashion, cannot, we think, be popular. 

Wiur L.—The original Blue Beard was a real character, 
Giles de Retz, who lived in Brittany, and was a marshal 
of France. He was accused of the murder of several 
wives, and finally burned at Nantes, in the year 1440. 

J. ©. B.—English race horses have run a mile in a minute, 
but trotting is quite another ate The fastest time 
made in trotting is a mile in 2.24 1-2. This was accom- 
plished by Flora Temple. 

. D.—We refer you to our prize offer. You can earn 
$100 per month for the next two months, if you go to 
work in earnest. 

P. A. ¥.—Miss Agnes Robertson, so called, is a married 
lady, being the wife of Dion Bourcicault. She isa great 
favorite as an actress, and very handsome, though one 
of the smailest in person now on the American , 

B. H.— The Island of Cuba contains some thirty-two thou- 
sand square miles, its greatest extent from east to west 
is about six hundred miles, and its narrowest part is 
only twenty-two miles across. We have no means of 
informing ne correctly as to the population, proba- 
bly 1,500,000. 

C. W.—Probably the most destructive fire ever known in 
the United States, was that which occurred Dec. 16th. 
1835, in New York city, destroying 600 warehouses, an 
property to the amount of $20,000,000! At the fire you 
speak of—which occurred in New York, Sept. 6th, 1839 
—the loss was not more than half the above sum. 

0. 8.'T.—At the battle of Buena Vista the Americans 
numbered only 6000, the Mexicans, 20,000. The battle 
was fought on the 22d of Feb., 1847—Washington’s 
birthday. A brilliant American victory. We have not 
at hand the means of answering your question as to 
killed and wounded. 

D. D. E.—Yhe land you speak of is a peninsula, of course, 
but not the largest known. The greatest peninsula of 
the world is Africa. 

~S i — —Arkansas was admitted into the Union 

in 1836. 

UNB&LikVER.—We can only answer your remark by quot- 
ing from Lord Bacon, who says: ‘Though a small 
draught of philosophy may lead a man into atheism, a 
deep draught will certainly bring him back again to the 

en = God.” ren eeueiiiin 
. U.—The theory you 8 o! long exp) . 
Louis XL. in his last iumess drank the warm biood of 
infants, in the vain hope of restoring his decayed 
strength and vitality. 

M. 5. K.—Brazil receives its name from its red wood. 





GRAVE AFFAIRS. 

Once upon a time Lord Timothy Dexter, of 
Newburyport, of eccentric memory, took it into 
his head that he should like to go to his own 
funeral, or at least to see how his funeral solem- 
nities would look. Accordingly a hearse and 
coaches and mourners were hired, and a proces- 
sion moved through his image-crowded grounds, 
at a decent and decorous pace, while Lord Tim- 
othy, looking down approvingly from an upper 
window, was very much edified at the spectacle, 
and melted into tears at his own loss. Before 
his time men had blown their own trumpets, but 


whoever before heard of a man being his own’ 


mourner? Perhaps the illusion was complete— 
perhaps Lord Timothy entored fully into the 
spirit of the thing, and sincerely grieved at the 
bereavement that society had met with. No 
more sending cargoes of warming pans to the 
West ludies! No more erection of painted stat- 
ues on pedestals! No more of those vagaries 
which had set the world agape! It was certain- 
ly a queer freak of Dexter's curious noddle. 
Bat what a melancholy thing it would be if 
disembodied spirits had cognizance of what pass- 
es while their mortal frames yet cumber the 
earth! What levity in hirelings!—what worse 
levity in heirs! in some cases, what indecent 
haste for interment—in others, what indifference 
to the last rites. ‘‘ Wall, the Squire’s gone at 
last,” says one fellow, alluding perhaps to a hero 
of the Revolution, who has just breathed his last. 
“‘ How the old fellow hung on! Wonder how 
much he left!” Strange scenes are enacted, 
sometimes in the very house of mourning. The 
smug lawyer who presses the hand of the new- 
made and wealthy young widow, whose aged 
husband is about to be committed tothe tomb, 
contrives to convey in that silent clasp the ex- 
pression not only of fraternal sympathy, but del- 
icately insinuates a hope that a nascent affection 


. May be rewarded by the hand he holds—a mate 


but eloquent post mortem declaration. 

Stranger things have happened. When Ham- 
let’s papa ‘‘ shuilled off this mortal coil,” Ham- 
let’s mama married very soon after he was laid 
under the sod. 

—— ‘The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 

The young heir who sits in the blackest of sables 
beside the millionaire’s funeral casket, thinks not 
of the virtues of the deceased, but of the houses 
and lands, the bank and railroad stock, and the 
shipping, that a turn of the hour-glass has made 
over to him. But in one thing we have certain- 
ly improved upon our ancestors. Those worthy 
gentlemen, impressed with the belief that sorrow 
was essentially dry in its nature, and required 
liquid consolation, were wont to ‘‘ pass the rosy ” 
on the most mournful of occasions, and the 
“drop in the eye” of a red-nosed mourner was 
a very different sort of pearl from those that an- 
gels weep. People returning “home come you 
so” from a funeral, presented a sad spectacle. 
At least, we moderns have gained in external 
decency ; and a man who cannot, like Lord 
Timothy Dexter, attend his own funeral, may at 
least feel that his departure will not be made the 
occasion of ghostly and unseemly revels. 





Cincinnati. — “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” which 
has heretofore been sold in Cincinnati at ten 
cents per copy; will henceforth be furnished at 
retail for SIX CENTS. R. A. Duncan, agent, 
162 Vine Street. 

TRaGicaLt.—The favorite sultana of Abdul 
Medjid lately fell in love with a young Arme- 
nian, was detected, bow-stringed, put in a sack 
and thrown to the fishes in the Bosphorus. 

Art.—Thomas Ball, the painter, musician 
and sculptor (good in all), and a worthy man to 
boot, has returned to this city from Italy. 





Pp men in the various walks of life— 
lawyers without clients, doctors without patients, 
actors without applause, who are useless to the 
world, from incapacity, but who might have served 
it well had not whim or undue influence, instead 
of aptitude and vocation, decided their choice of 
acareer. Addison, who considered the question, 
said, ‘The misfortune is, that parents take a 
liking to a particular profession, and therefore 
desire their sons may be of it; whereas, in so 
great an affair of life they should consider the 
genius and abilities of their children more than 
their own inclinations.’’ Addison wrote, how- 
ever, in another country, and in the days of old 
fogyism, when and where matters were managed 
very differently than with us and in our own 
times. The fault does not, we fancy, lie so 
much with parents as with children themselves, 
who are led astray by caprice and inclination. 
A blue coat and bright buttons lures many a 
youngster into the navy, who is no more fitted 
to tread the quarter-deck than an elephant is to 
dance the tight-rope—though, by the way, some 
elephants dance the tight-rope very cleverly. 
Young people ought betimes to study themselves 
very carefully ; to consult with friends, and to 
ascertain how far their capacities agree with their 
inclinations, before they commit themselves for 
life to any career. Let them remember that a 
man is only respectable and successful when he 
exactly fits a place in life, and that it is not the 
epaulette that makes the soldier, nor the gown 
the divine. ‘That an easel doesn’t make a paint- 
er is very easily (easel-ly) demonstrated. ‘A 
sober, frugal person of slender parts might have 
thrived in trade, though he starves upon physic ; 
as a man would be well enough pleased to buy 
silks of one whom he would not venture to feel 
his purse or protect his legal rights.” 





THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
There was much golden wisdom in the jing- 
ling rhyme we were taught to repeat when we 
were about “ knee-high to a musketer :” 
‘* Labor for learning before you grow old, 

For learning is better than silver and gold; 

Silver and gold will vanish away, 

Sut learning once gotten will never decay.” 
The result of the adoption of this sage advice has 
given to many a gray-haired solitary comfort and 
satisfaction in his declining years. It has made 
many & matron, bereft of her youthful charms, 
the cynosure of anadmiring circle. Sidney Smith, 
in his impressive way, says, ‘“A woman must talk 
wisely or look well. Every human being must 
put up with the coldest civility, who has neither 
the charms of youth nor the graces of mind. 
Neither is there the slightest commiseration for 
decayed accomplishments; no man mourns over 
the fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the 
relics of musical skill. They are flowers des- 
tined to perish ; but the decay of great talents is 
always the subject of solemn pity; and even 
when their last memorial is over, their ruins and 
vestiges are regarded with affection.” 





Liserty OF THE Press.—All England was 
lately stirred by the official organ of the French 
emperor complaining of the freedom of the Brit- 
ish press. And well they might be, for the An- 
glo Saxon race cling to the noble axiom of Hume: 
“The liberty of the press and the liberty of the 
people must stand or fall together.” Freedom of 
the press is a thing not recognized in the Napo- 
leonic theory. Uncle and nephew have both muz- 
zled it. Dr. Franklin sustained the legitimate 
liberty of the press, but denounced the “ liberty 
of affronting, calumniating and defaming.” ‘The 
old doctor, if he lived in our times, would have 
been sadly exercised in mind in reading some of 
our newspapers. 





A nice Man.—Hutton, in his autobiography, 
gives the following filial description of his own 
father: ‘Though my father was neither young 
—being forty-two—nor handsome, having lost 
an eye—nor sober, for he spent all he could get 
in liquor—unor clean, for his trade was oily—nor 
without shackles, for he had five children—yet 
women of various descriptions courted his smiles, 
and were much inclined to pull caps for him.” 


ExTRAvaGance. — The ladies of Belgium 
have become frightened at their own extrava- 
gance. It has reached such a height that no 
young gentleman ventures to assume the expen- 
sive bonds of matrimony. We think there are 
some cities nearer than Brussels where feminine 
extravagance is having a bad effect on the mat- 
rimonial market. 








Tue Ciercy.—Methodist clergymen are en- 
abled to perform an immense amount of stentori- 
an preaching without injury to their lungs, be- 
cause they hve more in the saddle and less in 
the study than settled pastors under other church 
systems. 





Mixnesota.—This wealthy and flourishing 
territory will be soon knocking at the door of 
the Union for admission. ‘‘Come one, come 
all!’ We care not how many bright stars spar- 
kle on our flag! 





A Hixt.—In looking over your ledger, just 
bear in mind that the sums you appear to owe 
are as fixed and certain as fate, while those that 
are due to you may one half be lost. 





Mormonism.—The “ Book of Mormon” has 
been translated into the Hawaiian language for 
the “‘benetit”” of the Sandwich Islanders—poor 
souls ! 





Deticate.—" A little more strength in your 
tea and a little less in your butter,’ was Doctor 
Quilp’s bland suggestion to the lady who board- 
ed him. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
A large body of French and German immi- 
grants have lately settled in Virginia. 


A Turkish toy manufacturer lately died near 


Constantinople, aged 113. 

It is almost certain that the Hoosac tunnel can 
and will be built. 

They are now making seamless coats and pan- 
taloons out of felt. 

If the rich eat what they like, the poor like 
what they eat. 

If a child is run over he is always a ‘“ remark- 
ably fine little boy.” 

A smile is ever most bright and beautiful with 
a tear upon it. 

Major Webber, a fine writer of stories and ad- 
ventures, was lately killed in Nicaragua. 

The new custom-house in New Orleans will 
cost $3,250,000. 

John E. Gowan, of Boston, has contracted to 
raise the ships sunk at Sebastopol. 

Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, has not sold his 
residence—Fonthill. 

The orange and lemon crop of Florida was 
unusually good this season. 

A young woman was lately arrested in Eng- 
land as a female horse thief. 

In one year 21,775 persons died in Ireland of 
starvation ! 

Alabama signifies in the Indian language, 
“Here we rest.” 

It is stated that divorce cases are very numer- 
ous in California. 

India rubber dissolved in warm spirits of tur- 
pentine makes a water-proof coating. 

Douglas Jerrold and Charles Kingsley, Eng- 
lish authors, will soon visit this country. 

“Rather near—keep off a little!” as the dan- 
dy said to the chimney-sweep. 

The Montreal ocean steamer rans between 
Portland and Liverpool this winter. 

In Canada West they manufacture excellent 
wine from wild grapes. 

Half a patent right for tanning leather has 
been sold in New York city for $300,000. 

There have been erected in Chicago, this year, 
3700 new buildings. 

Queen Victoria lately travelled by railroad at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour. 

Some ladies of Virginia have been raising silk 
worms successfully. 

Senator Clayton, of Delaware, a distinguished 
politician, recently died. 

“What a funny pair o’ drawers,” as the cigar 
said to the fellow’s lips. 





ANOTHER STICK! 

People can’t be too careful how they speak of 
their neighbors—walls have ears, and gossips are 
always ready to be tale-bearers. In the old days 
of wood-fires, there was a certain Madam Rick- 
ets in Boston, who was the centre of a very 
choice society. Esquire Barkins, who was a 
leading lawyer in those days, was once urged to 
go and spend the evening at Mrs. R.’s. ‘ No, 
no,” said he, “I can’t think of it. People freeze 
to death in her parlor. There’s never more than 
two sticks of wood on.” A few days afterwards, 
however, he made a call, and when the footman 
announced his name, Barkins was overwhelmed 
by hearing the lady of the house say, in a loud 
clear voice, “Put another stick of wood on the 
fire, John !” 





Very Po.ite.—Our lamented old friend, 
Mrs. Parroquet, though she was very rich, al- 
ways did her own marketing and carried home 
her own dinner. One day, on her return from 
Quincy Market, she slipped and dropped a fine 
leg of mutton, which had been disguised by her 
shawl. ur other old friend, the veteran Major 
B., who was passing, picked it up, and handed 
it to her, with a low bow, and the remark, 
“Madam, you have dropped your fan.” The 
scene would have enchanted Lord Chesterfield. 





Tue Atiiance.—The French Moniteur has 
lately been blowing up the English press for 
the freedom of its criticisms on French affairs, 
and the English press has been blowing up the 
French for its servility. It’s a very pretty quar- 
rel as it stands. 





A TELL-TALE.—A person may discipline the 
muscles of his face, and may control his voice, 
but there is something in the eye beyond the 
will, and we often find it giving the tongue the 
lie direct. 





Bap CHaracters.— There are some men 
who, like Snake in the “School for Scandal,” 
live by the badness of their characters. To at- 
tribute a good action to them would be to ensure 
their ruin. 

Rariroap Festivay.—The railroad celebra- 
tion at Montreal was a grand affair. The ar- 
rang ts were ducted on a scale of great 
liberality, and the h lities of the Canadi 
were unbounded. 











re: 2 ee eT ree 
Sysrem.—Whatever your business, the adop- 
tion of some regular system saves time, temper, 
money and patience. An intelligent woodsaw- 
yer works on system. 





Game.—The Indians of the Far West often 
sadly contemplate the prospect of the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo. We suppose when the buf- 
falo goes, they will have to bear it. 





Oxp Bacnetors.—In Utah they call a man 
an old bachelor who has only a dozen wives. It 
was Sir Peter Teazle who said of polygamy: 
“« The crime carries its punishment along with it.” 





Personar.—George Peabody, the great bank- 
er, has been made an honorary member of the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association. 


——— + — 





A Cuemist’s Wire.—In selecting a partner 


for life, a chemist ought always to bind himself | 


to an Ann Eliza (Analyser). 





To Evsrrsopr.—Read our prize offer on 


another page of this paper, and then act ac- | 


cordingly. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


| ** Mabel, the Rector’s Ward: or, Trath and Treason in 
| 1777." A tale of love and loyalty, by Major Baw: Pexcey 

Poors. 

“To an Old Man,” stanzas by Grornes H. Coowen. 
“The Wife and the Graduate,” a tale by N. 1. Munroe 
* Dream Land,” verres by Sanam A. Noweit 
* First and Second Love,” astory by Wits B. Ouiver 
** The Deaf Beauty,” a tale by Katea Taron 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

View of our New Publishing House, No. 22 Winter 
Street 

Scenes in the other hemisphere, giving a view of Pil- 
chard Fishing in Mounts Bay, Ccrnwail; Lake Winde- 
mere, England; Cornish Fishermen of Mounts Bay. ixke 
Timehah; View of Sues, from the coast of Suez; and an 
Oasis, southeast of Pelusium. 

Views in Lancaster, Mass.— The New State Indust: ial 
School for Girls; Covered Bridge; the large Kim Tree 
near the Old Common; the Unitarian Church, Town 
House and School House 

Portrait of Wy eman Marshall, Eeq., the popular and 


eminent American actor and tragedian. 

A characteristic representation of Russian Boatmen on 
the river Neva. 

A large and graphic picture delineating an Italian 
Wine-Carrier. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(>> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


| 








Foreign Items. 





A crisis in Neapolitan affairs is certainly ap- 
proaching. 

A report on the silk produce of this year in 
the Lombardo- Veneto kingdom has appeared in 
the Verona Gazette: it shows, on the whole, a 
very deficient crop. 

The Sultan has presented to the Emperor of 
the French the sanctuary and church of St. Anne, 
detained by the Turks since the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Sultan Saladin. 

The Austrian government has prohibited in 
its dominions the work entitled “The Austrian 
Dungeons,” published in English by Felice Or- 
sini. All translations of the work are equally 
prohibited. 

A boy, fourteen years of age, was recently ar- 
rested at Roxwell, England, for stealing an egg, 
valued at a half-penny, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to four days’ hard labor and to be once 
whipped. 

Sir Henry Young, the Governor of Tasmania, 
has issued a proclamation, making the gold coin- 
age of the Sydney Mint a legal tender, being, it 
is believed, the first of the colonies of the Aus- 
tralian group that has taken that step. 

The Neapolitan journals chronicle the debut 
of a young Irish artist, Ferdinand Glover, of 
Dublin, at the Teatro Nuovo. He is spoken of 
in the most eulogistic terms by the principal or- 
gans of opinion on musical subjects. 

The mission to the Friendly Islands has been 
so successful that the nation is a natién of Meth- 
odists ; and the whole populatiog, from the king 
(who is a “local preacher’) down to his mean- 
est subject, attend the Wesleyan ministry. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has addressed a letter to 
the “Dublin Nation,” complaining of the de- 
mand of £180 by the customs on a gold cup 
valued at £800, presented to him in Australia, 
and which has necessitated his leaving it at 
Belgium. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Moroseness is the evening of turbulence. 

The actions of a man tell of what kind he is, 
as do the fruits of a tree. 

Fame is like a river, narrowest wheré its birth- 
place is, and broadest afar off. 

Men who are great on important occasions are 
often inadequate to trifling emergencies. 

Every hour is worth at least a good wish, and 
a good thought, and a good endeavor. 

Virtue wants more admirers, wisdom more 
supplicants, truth more real friends, and honesty 
more practitioners. 

The gloomiest knell that rings over the fall 
from virtue must be tw hear of the lost estecin 
of those we love. 

A man who is at heart thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of his principles, must stand by 
them and leave the result to Providence. 

In all delicate cases where blame is due, you 
will generally find the following law acted upon : 
The poor man is accused, the rich man is ex- 
cused.—Punch. 

Come into a fortune and then your friends will 
discover in you qualities of the most superlative 
brilliancy, the existence of which, in your mo- 
ments of most intoxicated vanity, you never 
suspected before. 

The belief that guardian spirits hover around 
the paths of men covers a mighty truth; for 
every beautiful, and pure, and good thought 
which the heart holds is an angel of mercy puti- 
fying and guarding the soul. 

We are born at home, we live at home, and 
we must die at home; so that the comforts and 
economy of home is of more deep, heartfelt 
and personal interest to us than the public affairs 
of all the nations in the world. 


————s—— 


Joker's Budget. 


“Come, get up, it’s time to rise,” as Mr. 
Squizzle said to his railroad shares. 

We understand that the a/ewives are about to 
petition for a bill of divorce. 

The spoilt children of the present age rarely 
turn out the great men of the next.—/’unch. 

Among the singers at Dublin was a Miss 
Cheese, who, observed a punning critic, was a 
mity tine performer. 

“Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. ‘ Yes,” said he, 
“it is a bit too long.” 

“Come, get up—you have been in bed long 
enough,” as the gardener said when he was pu!l- 
ing up carrots to send to market. 

A man in the West the other day was suffo- 
cated by a piece of beef that he was too greedily 
swallowing. Like Cranmer, he died at the steak. 

Porter’s Spirit of the Times has an account of 
a dreadfal old fellow, who “would rather tell a 
lie on six months’ credit than tell the truth for 
cash |” 

“Doctor, do you think tight lacing is bad for 
the consumption ?t” ‘‘ Not at all, madam—it is 
what it lives on.”” The doctor’s reply was wise 
as well as witty. 

Anh old writer thus describes a talkative fe- 
male: ‘I know a lady who loves talking eo in- 
cessantly, that everlasting rotation of twngue, 
that an echo must wait till she dies before it can 
catch her last words.” 

It was said of a lady who had just completed 
her fourth decade, and who had played very 
joudly on her piano, while she never alluded to 
her age except in a whisper, that she was /orte 
upon ner piano, but piano upon her forty. 

A gentleman having occasion to call upon an 
author, found him at home in his writing cham- 
ber. He remarked the great heat of the apart 
ment, and said “It is as hotasanoven” ‘So 
it ought to be,” replied the writer, “ for tis here 
I make my bread.” 








Quill and Scissors. 

This libelous paragraph appears in alate Eng 
lish paper: “In the vicinity of Cape Cod two 
apple trees and a gooseberry bush are called an 
orchard. Captain Boreas owns five plum trees, 
and he is looked upon as an aristocrat. One 
year they don’t bear, and the next they can't— 
the schoolboys using the fruit for bullets to kill 
owls with. Great country, that Cape Cod !"’ 

A prize of ten thousand frascs has been offer- 
ed by the Duke de Laynes, to the person who 
shall discover the most important new process 
for the improvement of photography, especially 
fora means of fixing sun-pictures and making 
them durable. Artists of all nations are invited 


| to compete, and the award will be made by the 


committee of the Photographic Society of France 

A milliner in Newburyport, whose stock of 
goods was attached by the sheriff, and a keeper 
put in charge, emptied her rooms while the keep 
er slept, and when the sheriff inquired where the 
goods were, simply told him that she was not 
keeper, he must put in somebody that could kee ? 
awake and look after them 

In the year 185Q, before the completion of its 
railway system, the State of Ohio had an aggre 
gate amount of taxable property rated at $459,- 
897,340, and in the year 1850, after the comple 


tion of the system, the value of the same le 








scription of property is set down at $869 877,554. 

A man named Hamilton visited a fair in Car- 
ondelet, Missouri, and to keep his money (some 
$700) safe, he put it in his boot. His boot feel- 
ing uncomfortable, he took it off, and turning 
around to put it in again, found that the money 
had been adroitly abstracted. : 

Another attempt to open and work one of the 
Litchfield county (Ct) marble beds is abont to 
be made at Falls Village. The stone is of an 
excellent quality, and with sufficient capital to 
carry on extensive excavations, it is probable 
that the business will be profitable. 

Rogell, trumpet major of the Prussian Arti!- 
lery of the Guard, is about to celebrate in Berlin 
his fiftieth year of continental service. A mon- 
ster concert of brass instruments is to mark the 
anniversary. Rogell sounded the retreat at Jena, 
and the advance at Leipsic and Waterloo. 

There isa talk in Paris of a project for opening 
a monster cafe on the Boulevard St. Denis, which 
is to contain no less than eighty-six saloons, each 
ot which has a special decoration typical of one 
of the departments of France. 

Between midnight and daylight, three men, 
named Bradley, of East Haverhill, seined two 
tons of bass in the Merrimack River, lately, and 
brought them to Newburyport for sale. They 


| were all disposed of at four cents a pound. 


The Ocean Steam Company between N. York 
and Bremen has been very successful. It is said 
that, in addition to regular dividends, the com- 
pany has accumulated a surplus of $100,000, in 
a capital of $600,000. 

Mme. Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated female trav- 
eller, who was in Boston lust year, is about to 
visit Madagascar. She has received a gratuity 
of £20 from the British Association, and £10 
from Prince Albert. 


Canada has now 800 miles of railroad, and the 
trip between Quebec and Montreal is reduced to 
four or five hours, and you may travel from one 
end of the Province to the other in twenty-four 
hours. 

Rev. Josiah Upson, a minister in Ohio, having 
under the direction of the spirits abstained from 
partaking of nourish i for thirty 
successive days, recently died, a martyr to a 
most singular mania. 

Mies Cutts, who is to be married to Senator 
Douglas, is sg beautiful, from one of the old- 
est families in Virginia, and a Roman Catholic. 
As to religion, Mr. Douglas rather leans w the 
Lyaptists. 

The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and 
toes red, their eyebrows black and their lips blue. 
In Persia they paint a black streak around the 
eyes, and also ornament their faces with various 
tigures. 


The project of establishing a cotton factory at 
Mansfield, La., bids fair to be successful. Three 
public spirited planters have already subscribed 
tor $30,000 worth of stock. 


The heir presumptive to the crown of Holland 
has fallen desperately in love with the Princess 
Alice of England, and has made overwres for a 
matrimonial alliance. 


The Manchester and Lawrence Railroad has 
put up a line of telegraph the whole length of 
their road, twenty-six miles, for their own con- 
venience. 

In 1846 the population of lowa was 78,988. 
The estimate of the present year is 600,000. 
‘Lhe increase last year was 274,000. 

The San Francisco Sun describes a flying ma- 
chine, ten by twenty feet in diameter, which is 
soon to be put to test in that vicinity. 

The late fire in Salina, N. Y., was very disas- 
trous, the loss being set down at $250,000. 


: : | Marriages, a 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Chandler G. Vole 
to Mise Charlotte M. Sillars, both of Unariestown 

By Kev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Bevjamiun K. Watson to Mivs 
Alineda K. Tnompron, both of New Bedford 

By Kev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. John Spitties to Miss Emma 
J. Armstrong. 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Stephen A. French to Mise Fran- 
ces E. Brackett. 

By Kev. Mr. King, Mr. H. 8. Welch to Miss EFlimbeth 
J. Foster. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. John Bartlett to Mrs. Rebecea 


At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Joseph W. Tucker, 
Eeq. to Mias Mary Porter. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Harrington, Mr Thomas 
E. French to Mise Liszie F. Chamberiain. 

At Brookline, by Kev. Dr. Stone, Mr. John R. Lee, of 
Boston, to Miss M. Howard. 

At Hingham, by . Mr. Lincoln, Mr John A Phipps, 
of Charlestown, to Mise Maria J H. Abbott 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Kobert Horsmwell 
to Mise Sarah E Ba: 








rrett 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Edward W. Lander 
to Miss Elizabeth Sanborn. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Alfred #&. Brown to 
Miss Ellen A. Hanscom. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Amos 
Currier, Jr., to Miss nah BE. Jankine 

At Gloucester, Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Jobo 8 
Parsons to Mise Mary H. Demings 


Deaths. 





Briggs. 4; Mre 


In this » Mr. George W 
M. Mattel, 43; Mr. Peletiah Harmon, formerly of Port- 
land, Me. ; Mary Janverin, #) 


At Dorchester, Bradish Billings, Eeq , *2 
at East Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Dunneis, 4) 
t Cambridge, Mr. Robert McMasters, 02; Mies Nemey 
Fullerton, 46. 
At Watertown, Miss Mary Anderson, #4. 
At South Maiden, Mr. Aaron Sargent. #2 
At Winchester, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr Edmund 


t Manchester, Mr. Humphrey Proctor, 78 

At Dracat, Widow Sarah Coburn, &7 

At Attieboro’, Artemas Staniey, -, #1 

At Middleboro’, Cephas Thompson, Haq. #1; Mr Eben 
Ellis. 


wr 5 

At Newburyport, Miss Hanosh W Hale 36; Mre Har- 
riet C. Merrill, 47. 

At Mendon, Miss Eliza Wood, 62. 

At Sturbridge, Mine Amanda Gerould, 2), Mr 


At Southbridge, Miss Catherine Fox, 44 
Af Westport, Mra. Abby, wife of Mr. William B. Traf 


> 
at Ashburnham, Mr. Samuel Lane. 2% 
At Northampton, Mr. John F. Mumree formeriy of 
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{Written for The Flag of our Unien.) 
SOLITUDE, 


BY JAMES ¥. FITTS. 


TI seek for thee in ¥ain 
Amid the forest aisles; the wailing wind 
Among the trees, symbols my restless mind, 
My wildly throbbing brain. 


Upon the stormy sea 
I find thee not; the melancholy rear 
And dash of oeean om the rocky shore 
Bears company to me. 


Mid the eternal snow 
Of Alpine peaks, I still am far from thee ; 
¥or though no human face or form I see 
*Mong them, where’er I go: 


I'm with myself—my breast 
Doth heave with memories of happier days; 
My fancy conjures up her weird arrays, 

My beart with care is pressed. 


Nor mt Sahara's sands, 

Although I wander desolate and lone, 

1 find thy dwelling-place—the simoom's moan 
Seems like to demon bands. 


But in the eity’s crewd, 
Its mighty throng and ceaseless, busy life, 
Its never ending din and constant strife, 
Its intenations loud, 


Tam alone; there is no sympathy, 
No bond of heart, no unity of mind, 
Nor interchange of i t, to bind 
This busy throng to me. 





And here is solitude: 
For no familiar glance is turned to me, 
No friendly form or feature can I see, 
Nor thoughts of self intrude. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

“You must promise to come, Mary; it is the 
only condition on which I can get Helen’s per- 
mission to go away.” 

“Well, why go away then, James, and leave 
your poor litthe wife to pine and fret about you ? 
Give up the sea now you are married. You can 
find employment enough on shore.” 

“T can’t do it, Mary; and especially now 
when there is a fine new vessel all ready for me. 
It is very hard to leave Helen; for though she 
always knew I must go, she never seemed to 
realize it until now. But I must go; I am not 
fit for any shore employment.” 

“ Well, I am very glad I am not your wife ; 
for it’s easy to see you prefer your ship, and I 
would not allow of arival. But jesting apart, 
are you in earnest about this visit ?” 

“ Yes—in actual earnest. I want you to stay 
with Helen all the time }am away, which will 
probably be nearly two years—possibly not quite 
so long,—but as long as may be, I wish you to 
remain. You need make no preparations, but 
come just as you are; there will be plenty of 
time to sew and do fancy work when I am gone, 
and you two women are alone.” 

“ Bat there is still another objection, James. 
You don’t know the good folks here as well as I 
do, and I am very much afraid that they will 
think it highly improper for me to run off in this 
manner with a good-looking sailor; I, who have 
all along been held up as a model of propriety.” 

“O come, Mary; don’t make fun of me after 
your old fashion. Iam not quite as merry as I 
used tobe. This going away is quite a different 
affair from what it was before I was married ; 
for mother was used to sayiag ‘good by,’ but 
Helen’s tears take away all my courage.” 

“O, I see I must go and lecture her fox being 
so weak. If she has married a sailor, she must 
prove herself worthy to be a sailor’s wife, and 
give you courage, instead of making you a 
coward.’” 

“©, Fit own right up to being a coward about 
anything that distresses her; but if you come, I 
think she will be much better satisfied, and I 
know I shall.” 

“®, E will go, but for no less reason would I 
visit L——. You know how many years have 
elapsed since I have seen my old home, and 
nothing but my regard for yourself and Helen 
would now induce me to.” 

“¥ know it all, Mary; and if you come I 
shall never forget the favor. I am aware of how 
painful it must be to you to visit the scene of so 
much suffering.” 





The above conversation, which took place be- 
tween myself and the husband of a very dear 
friend of mine, was the occasion of a great 
change in my mode of life, and in fact upset 
and disarranged all the plans I had made for my 
future life. 

But then I knew that my plans were very sel- 
fish ones. What right had I to spend the rest 
of my life alone, in misanthropic retirement, 
when my company would be of value to my be- 
loved friend? Yes, it was right that I should 
go, so without giving myself time to reflect upon 
it, F made my hasty preparations and depatted. 

Without giving myself time to reflect, I say ; 
for had I done so, ¥ fear my sense of duty would 
scarcely have overcome my morbid feelings of 
horror at again beholding the place where I had 
met my first dreadful and crushing sorrow. 
¥ears before, while I was yet a school girl, a 
fearful epidemic had broken out and reged in 
our city. For some weeks it was confined to 
the city alone, and we, who dwelt a mile away, 
with the salt water flowing between, almost im- 
agined that our town was to be spared. 

False hope! The fatal disease d—is 


self, when sense and reason returned, alone in 
the world—so far as relations are concerned. 

I was far from my native place, and among 
kind friends—friends who tried by every endeay- 
or to make me happy and to supply the place of 
the lost ones; but though time did much for 
me, the shock was too deeply felt, even to be 
forgotten, and I nevera llowed the circumstances 
to be mentioned before me again. I never visit- 
ed L——, and never made inquiries concerning 
any of the people, having a morbid horror of 
even mentioning the word ; and of all who had 
been my youthful companions, James Ashton 
and Helen Marsters alone connected me with the 
days gone by. On their marriage (some three 
months previous to the opening of this story) 
they had strongly urged my coming to sce 
them, and not all my refusals had induced them 
to leave off ‘‘entreating me still to come.” 

When the young sailor came and spoke so 
touchingly of his bride’s grief at parting, I felt 
as if I had no reason sufliciently strong to give 
for not complying with their wishes ; and, as I 
said before, I resolutely banished my own scru- 
ples and went to fulfil what I felt to be a duty. 
Poor Helen’s welcome almost repaid me for the 
pain I endured at beholding the well-known 
scenes, and in soothing and encouraging her, I 
forgot my own troubles. 

The young couple were very comfortable in 
the little cottage James had purchased and fitted 
up for his bride, and after seeing them together 
in their home, I wondered more than ever how 
he could tear himself away from so much hap- 
piness. But from his childhood James Ashton 
had loved the sea. His father had been lost in 
a storm, his uncle and an older brother had also 
perished in the treacherous element ; and yet he 
loved it—loved the excitement and the danger ; 
and strange to say, his mother, whose only re- 
maining tie he was, approved of his choice of a 
profession, and encouraged him to follow it. 

But Mrs. Ashton was a woman of no common 
mind. The trials and sorrows of life, which 
erush and destroy other women, passed over her, 
and scarcely left a trace. Very different was she 
from her daughter-in-law, the gentle, loving, ten- 
der Helen, who shed more tears over her new 
mother’s coolness than that lady had probably 
wept in her whole life. 

Mrs. Ashton did not like her son’s wife. “ She 
was too childish,” she said, ‘‘ with her little fool- 
ish ways, and those long flying curls about her 
shoulders.” The truth was, Mrs. Ashton, like 
many a mother, had made choice of a partner 
for her son, and when he married Helen, she 
felt as if an insult had been offered to herself 
and the young lady she wished to call daughter. 
But no one could quite resist Helen, and even 
the sternness of her mother-in-law was not proof 
against her winning ways. 

When James asked her mother to take up her 
abode with him, she refused indignantly, prefer- 


. ring to live alone in her own solitary residence, to 


“being a servant to his giddy little wife,” as she 
expressed herself; but I had been but a short 
time at L——, ere the old lady told me that she 
“knew James might have done better, but he 
might also have done worse, and on the whole, 
Helen was not such a bad little wife, if she 
would only learn to control her feelings more. 
This crying is such silly work, Miss Mary; I 
wish she would learn to think that everything is 
for the best.” 

But it was hard to make poor Helen believe 
that it was “‘for the best” that James should go 
away and leave their pretty little home, to risk 
his life on the wild ocean. All her mother-in- 
law’s good opinions were destroyed, when at the 
parting she gave way to her feelings of mingled 
fear and sorrow, and wildly entreated him “ not 
to leave her—she could not live without him.” 

“Go, James ; don’t stay any longer ; you only 
make her worse with your foolish coaxing,” said 
Mrs. Ashton, as she shook hands with her son, 
and tried to lead Helen away. 

The young husband once more clasped his 
weeping wife to his heart, once more kissed her 
brow and lips, and then placing her in my arms, 
wrung my hand, exclaiming, “God bless you 
all,” and in another instant was out of sight. I 
looked at Mrs. Ashton—not a tear dimmed the 
cold eyes bent contemptuously on the almost 
convulsed figure of the poor grief-stricken wife ; 
and in my heart I hated the stern, immovable 
woman. 





“What has become of all our old classmates, 
Helen?” I asked, one day, some five or six 
months after James had sailed. 

Our days were not very merrily spent, the 
young wife being still unreconciled to her hus- 
band’s absence ; and it needed all my energies 
to prevent her falling into a state of helpless sor- 
row. She was standing feeding her birds—her 
husband’s particular pets—and I saw the rising 
tears, and asked the question as much to divert 
her attention as anything. 

‘They have all scattered, Mary,” she answer- 
ed. ‘Some are dead, and some have gone away 
to dwell, and some have left here and never been 
heard of; among those latter, Charley Waters 
and John Allison.” 

“Well, wont you give me a short history of 
each Y’ Tasked. ‘I have often wanted to know 
what became of them, but something has always 
intezfered when I desired to talk to you about 
them.” 

“Well, like most of our young men, Cherley 
Waters had a great love for the sea; but you 
know he was very delicate, and for two years 
after he left school his parents kept him home 
with them. But then he had an opportunity of 





a? 


spread—and so fearful at last was its effect tha 
scarce a family in the town escaped without the 
loss of one or more of its members. Many homes 
were rendered desolate, and mine among the 
aumber. 

In my sleep ¥ sometimes behold again the ac- 
cumulated horrors of that fearful time. Again 
I hear the wailing of the dying and the moum- 
ers ; again EF see beloved ones huddled hastily 
into their cofins and borae from my sight, while 
I struggle vainly to detain them, and awaken 
myself with my own screams. Buta truce to 
such horrors. Jt was enough that I feand my- 





king a voyage with one of our West India 
captains, who was intimate with the family, and 
in spite of all they could do, he would go; and 
so they sailed from here and never were heard of 





again. 

“Mrs, Waters felt very bad for a long time; 
but since her other boys have maszried, and she 
has had several grand-children, the remembrance 
of her loss has faded. I think the father felt is 
most ; he soca began to stoop, and the gray hairs 
appeared among his ence black locks; and from 
being the handsomest man in our town, he has 
become wrinkled, old and feeble.” 

“And John Allison—tell me his history. I 


| remember him well. He was the handsomest | 
| boy in school.” 

| You know his father was dead when you 
| knew him ; but they were very comfortable, and 
Mrs. Allison had the rents of several houses to 
live on and educate her children. John was her 
darling, and if ever boy was indulged, he was ; 
but he loved his mother, and not all her idolatry, 
nor the devotion of his two sisters, could spoil 
him. He was a good son and brother; but he 
would go to sea. 

“When he was quite young—I think not more 
than twenty-one—he had a good opportunity to 
purchase a small brig. He had no money him- 
self, but his mother sacrificed the greater part of 
her property, the vessel was bought, a well- 
known firm in the city chartered her, and it was 
a proud day for the Allisons when she sailed 
from our harbor, with her snowy sails spread to 
the breeze, and her gallant young commander 
pacing the deck, his heart swelling with high 
hopes of success. Days, weeks and months 
passed on, and no tidings came to the anxious 
friends, and from that time to this, not the 
slightest intelligence has ever been received of 
vessel or crew.” 

“And his mother, Helen, how did she bear 
it?” 


“ Fora long time she refused to believe it pos- 
sible, and even now, though years have passed, 
she still has hopes of one day hearing of him. 
But she is a sad-looking, broken-hearted woman, 
and in her old days must suffer many privations 
from the heavy sacrifice she made to buy John 
that fatal ship.” 

“What has ever become of Maria Curtis, 
Helen? You know she and I used to be great 
friends when we were little girls.” 

“You remember how stern and severe her fa- 
ther used to be. Well, he was very strict with 
Maria, and scarcely allowed her ever to go out 
at all; but when she grew up she was very hand- 
some and a great favorite with our young men. 
There were many suitors for her hand ; but Ma- 
ria was no flirt, and it soon became evident that 
Walter Harris was the favored one. But old 
Mr. Curtis found out how matters were, and 
Walter was forbidden the house, and Maria was 
made to feel the effects of her father’s anger 
pretty severely. The trouble was, Walter was 
poor, and Mr. Curtis had determined that none 
but a rich man should ever have his daughter. 
After two years of unhappy suspense, they were 
at last relieved by an old uncle of Walter’s leay- 
ing him his heir. And now that they are mar- 
ried and prospering, the old gentleman talks 
quite largely about ‘my son Walter,’ and ‘my 
son Walter’s large fortune.’ ” 

“Why, Helen! I did not imagine you could 
speak so bitterly of any one,” I exclaimed, as- 
tonished at her tone and look. 

“You would not be surprised, Mary, if you 
had seen as much selfishness and love of money 
as [have. The fact is, our girls do not marry 
because they love, but simply choose the richest 
man who offers ; and where the girls would act 
differently, their parents will not allow them. 
But I must not stop to telt any more histories 
now, for I see Mrs. Ashton coming up the street, 
and she will find fault with this dress at this 
time of day.” And so she ran away to smooth 
her pretty curls and put on another dress, as her 
mother-in-law did not think it “was all for the 
best” for young wives to be in dishabille at that 
hour of the day. 

“Here is something for you in this parcel,” 
said Mrs. Ashton, handing a large bundle to 
Helen, when the latter came back to her parlor 
looking the picture of neatness in her pretty, 
tasty dress. 

Helen thanked her mother-in-law, and after 
she had made her usual cold inquiries about our 
health and comfort, and taken her departure, we 
eagerly opened the package and examined the 
contents. 

“Mother is kind, after all,” said Helen, and 
the tears stood in her eyes as she unfolded roll 
after roll of beautiful lace and embroidery. “I 
think sometimes that it must be my own fault 
that she does not love me better.” 

“I believe that she loves you well, dear, but 
having said so much against you, she does not 
now like to let you see that she has changed her 
opinion. Your best plan is to treat her always 
with kindness and respect. Some day you will 
know her better.” 

I knew that Mrs. Ashton must one day appre- 
ciate the goodness of her son’s gentle wife, but 
probably it would be the work of time. Helen, 
meanwhile, in poor health and spirits, felt as if 
her husband’s mother ought to caress her more ; 
in fact, do exactly what Mrs. Ashton would not 
do—she would not increase Helen’s “‘ baby ways 
and silly fancies ,” so pained the loving and im- 
pulsive girl by her reserve. 


We had been happy in our cottage home, but 
when Helen’s little baby came, everything as- 
sumed a brighter aspect. It was endless amuse- 
ment for the young mother to watch the growing 
beauty and intelligence of her child, and specu- 
late on what James would say when he came 
home. To Mrs. Ashton, also, the child was very 
dear, and I almost fancied I saw a tear in her 
eye as she first clasped the little creature to her 
bosom ; but she scolded Helen for crying because 
its father was not there te bless it, and from her 
words none would have supposed she felt any 
regard for it. Poor Helen would play with her 
infant one minute and weep over the absence of 
her husband the next, and her spirits were gen- 
erally very changeable. 

“You must not allow sad thoughts te occupy 
your mind,” said a friend to her one day, when, 
on suddenly entering, she found her shedding 
tears over her sleeping babe. “I used to cry 
myself once, while Captain S—— was away, 





but it did no good, dear, aud deprived me of the 
strength I needed.” 

“I cannot help it, 1 feel so weak,” poor Helen 
would reply. ‘I am continually fancying dread- 
ful things happening to James.” 

“ Time enough to weep when they do happen,” 
was the cheerful auswer of her frieud. “I sup- 
pose you think I am a very gay, light-hearted 
person, Helen, but I have had trials, deeper, 
harder, them any you have ever suffered; and [ | 





tell you the worst thing any one can do is, to sit 
down and repine at their lot.” 

“IT wish you would tell me your history before 
you came to L——, Mrs. S——. I was told 
once that it was a strange one.” 

“Yes, it is somewhat romantic and eventfal, 
and I will willingly oblige you: My father was 
a rich widower, and he idolized me, his only 
child—almost his only living relative. To have 
me highly educated and accomplished he spared 
no pains or expense, and when I was sixteen I 
was a proficient in music, dancing, painting, and 
all kinds of useless fancy work; but, Helen, I 
was ignorant as your infant about the manner of 
housekeeping. I knew when my dresses looked 
well and pleased me, but I had never attempted 
to make one, and I imagined that all the coarser 
kinds of work were done by some kind of Mag- 
gie, down in my father’s kitchen, into which the 
housekeeper never allowed me to penetrate. 

“ Now fancy me, ignorant, young and inexpe- 
rienced as I was, marrying a man without a dol- 
lar in the world, and with but a poor prospect of 
ever having any! And yet I did so, and did it 
in defiance of my dear father’s orders, and was 
turned from his doors with a curse. 

“My husband’s brother offered to take him to 
sea with him, and advanced him sufficient mon- 
ey to place me in a respectable boarding house 
until his return; and there I lived, and there I 
mourned over his absence and my own folly, 
and there I wept over my first born. But my 
father’s curse was on me; he refused to come 
and see me, refused to come and bless his grand- 
child ; and so it died; and they took it away 
from me and buried it among strangers ; and 
the father never saw his child. I could not at- 
tempt to tell you all I suffered the first ten years 
after our marriage. 

“Robert’s brother died, and in him we lost 
our best friend. Nothing seemed to prosper with 
my dear husband ; he still followed the sea, but 
our expenses were great, and he could save noth- 
ing, and barely live. And yet I worked hard ; 
I, who had never known what want or labor 
was, now knew both; but it was for my chii- 
dren, my precious children, and I would dash 
away the desponding tears and ply my needle 
with renewed courage, while my little ones were 
sleeping sweetly beside me. 

“Ten years of sorrow and suffering I endur- 
ed, cheered, it is true, by the love of my husband 
and little ones, and then my father did. He 
departed suddenly ; so suddenly that he had not 
time to change his will, which gave his fortune 
to a distant cousin long neglected, and almost 
unknown to myself; but he died blessing me, 
and with my name on his lips. 

“The relative to whom the property went was 
very poor, but he was honest and just. He 
came to me with his wife and children, told me 
his history of sorrows, hard struggles and priva- 
tions, and then expressed his unwillingness to 
keep what he knew ought to be mine. 1 cannot 
tell you all that passed ; suffice it that we divid- 
ed the property between us; he had more than 
enough to make them comfortable for life, and I 
was also forever removed from the fear of want. 
Since then, affairs have prospered with my hus- 
band, and this voyage is to be his last. When 
he returns, he intends to spend the remainder of 
his days with the children and me. Weare very 
happy now in the anticipation of his speedy re- 
turn, and my boys can talk of nothing else. 

“ You know how blessed I am in my child 





baby in her arms, she rose and went to the door. 
I heard the sound of a strange voice, then there 


| Was a moment’s silence, and then a man’s yoice 


| called For help. 


Hurrying out, I found Helen insensible, and 
supported in the arms of a stranger, while a 
gentleman, whom I recognized as one of the 
owners, stood with the frightened infant in his 


| arms. It was long ere we could restore con- 


sciousness to the poor girl, but when once her 
senses returned, a strange, unnatural calmness 
came over her. She made the mate of the ves- 
sel—the stranger who had been the bearer of the 
dreadful tidings—give her a minute account of 
her husband’s illness and death, at least so far 
as he knew. 

“ You know, ma’am, they will not let any one 
in to see them; and I went and went, but the 
doctors would not allow me inside the door,” 

James had been seized with the yellow fever— 
which was raging at the port where he was—a 
few hours previous to the time he intended to 
sail. His mate—who, by the way, was a very 
pleasant man, and deeply regretted his captain’s 
death—had vainly tried to gain admission to the 
hospital; and not until all was over, and his 
death was announced, would he consent to sail, 
the agent thinking he was the best person to take 
the vessel home. 

“ And you never saw him again? And no one 
was near him when he died? My James, my 
dear, dear husband !” 

There were no tears, but the hopeless misery 
expressed in her tone deeply affected the tender- 
hearted sailor. 

“T would have staid by him to the last. No 
fear of the infection would have kept me away 
from him; but they were determined in their re- 
fusals, and the last time I went they told me he 
was just dead. Not even then would they let 
me see him, though I begged hard to do so.” 

Such was the history told by the kind sailor, 
and Helen listened, unmoved, motionless and 
heart-broken. 

I had often blamed her for weeping so much— 
I would now have been thankful to have seen 
her shed a tear; for 1 knew that her unnatural 
calmness was killing her. After trying every 
expedient, and finding that she was indifferent, 
even to her babe, I sent for Mrs. Ashton, as I 
felt much alarmed for Helen’s reason. 

The poor old lady came, looking stern and 
resolute as ever; but I saw by the knitted brows 
and compressed mouth that strong feelings were 
at work. She looked intently at Helen for a few 
minutes, and then crossing the room, clasped her 
to her heart, saying: 

“My child—my poor Helen—this is a hard 
trial for us both !” 

The stern resolution gave way, the great tears 
rolled down the furrowed cheeks ; and, as if over- 
come by the unusual sight of her mother weep- 
ing, Helen’s frozen grief gave way and they 
mingled their tears together. After that there 
was no more coldness, no more reserve between 
them. 

“Come and live with me, mother,” said Hel- 
en, one day. And Mrs. Ashton came, and a 
strong love grew up between the two. 

Helen lost much of her waywardness. She 
seldom smiled, never laughed, and very rarely 
wept. But I saw the irrepressible shudder when 
she looked forth on the calm blue waters of the 
harbor, and the mournful tenderness with which 





how good, and healthy, and loving my four boys 
are, and yet there are times when my heart aches 
sadly at the recollection of that little lonely 
grave, where I left my little baby-girl sleeping, 
and forgetful of all my blessings, I repine that 
Providence saw fit to take my only daughter 
from me. 

“And now, Helen, I must again tell you not 
to weep over imaginary troubles ; the real ones 
are sure to come, and when you have been a 
wife and mother as long as I have, you will find 
that it is best to save your tears.” 





“O, Mary! Mary! come down—come quick. 
You don’t know what I have heard.” 

Of course I hurried from my room, and found 
Helen sitting on the parlor sofa, quite exhausted 
with over-exertion and excitement. Tossing her 
bonnet on the floor, she snatched the baby from 
my arms, and bursting into tears of joy, kissed 
and caressed it passionately, while in broken 
sentences she told me that one of her husband’s 
owners had just informed her that the “ Petrel,” 
her husband’s vessel, was signalled and coming 
in with a fair wind. 

“O, Mary! he is coming!—he wii be here 
to-day! ©, my baby, my darling baby, your 
father is coming! And always excitable, she 
allowed her feelings so to overpower her that I 
actually feared for her senses. 

“Helen! Helen! for heaven’s sake. don’t al- 
low yourself to be so carried away. You know 
you may be disappointed ; it may not be James’s 
vessel—or he may not be in it. I beg of you 
not to act so.” 

But remonstrance was useless. In the highest 
state of excitement she hurried about the house 
all the morning, now making arrangements for 
the new comer, now getting her pretty house 
into perfect order, and then again relapsing into 
the wildest fits of rejoicing. An unusual feeling 
of depression was on my spirits. I did not like 
to hear Helen’s rapturous expressions of delight, 
and yet I could not control her joy. 

“‘Doesn’t baby look lovely?” she exclaimed, 
bringing the pretty little creature for me to ad- 
mire in her new dress. ‘‘ What do you suppose 
James will say to her? Q, Mary, wont he be 
pleased to have such a dear little daughter to 
welcome him home ?” 

“No doubt he will be pleased, Helen, but I 
think he will seold you for getting so excited. 
You are dreadfully flushed, and your breath is 
like that of a person ina fever. Do pray calm 
yourself.” 

“O, I can’t be calm, I can’t be calm; he 
must be in by this time, and then baby—” She 
stopped short, for there was a loud knock a: the 
doar. 

I felt the sound vibrate painfally on my heart, 





and glancing at Helen saw her turn deadly pale. 
' 


One instant she set irresolute, and thes, with her 


| 
i 


she d her little girl, was inexpressibly 
touching. Quietly that loving, gentle heart was 
breaking. James had been her first and only 
love ; without him, life had no value for her. 
She did not, as many mothers would, give all 
her affection to the child. 

Six months after the sailor’s visit Helen was 
too weak and ill to leave her bed, and our seri- 
ous fears were aroused for her. I think she had 
been confined to her room nearly a week, and 
the physician evidently considered her case be- 
yond his skill, when one morning we received a 
visit from the owner I mentioned. One look at 
his face was enough to convince me that he bore 
gooa iidings, and truly it was so. A letter from 
James himseif almost deprived us of our reason, 
through great joy, and did more for Helen’s re- 
covery than all our good doctor’s medicines had 
been able to effect. 

The mystery of his reported death was fully 
explained. For several hours the physicians 
and attendants had believed him so, but after a 
time. life gradually came back; he moved and 
spoke once more, and now, though still very ill 
and weak, he was coming home. 

There was no loud rejoicing in our now 
happy home, but grateftl hearts offered up fer- 
vent thanksgiving, and glad smiles beamed on 
faces lately shadowed by woe. I leave it to the 
reader to imagine the joyful meeting when at last 
he was once more among us. 

The little stranger, of course, was the chief 
source of delight, but scarcely less cause of re- 
joicing was the happy bond which had united his 
wife and mother; and no one thought of con- 
tradicting the old lady when she said that, pain- 
ful as the trial had been, it had in the end proved 
“all for the best.”’ 

er a 
THE LEOQPARD'S ATTACK. 


The power of a leopard is wonderful in pro- 
portion to his weight. | have seen a full growm 
bullock with its neck broken by the leopard that 
attacked it. Itis the popular belief that the ef- 
fect is produced by a biow of the paw. ‘This is 
not the case. Hew leopards rust boldly to the 
attack like a dug; they stalk their game, and 
advance crouchingly, making use of every ob 
ject tiat will affora them cover, until they are 
within a few bounds of their prey. Then the 
immense power of muscle is uisplayed in the 
concentrated energy of the spring; he flies 
through the air and settles on the throat, usually 
throwing his own body over the animal, while 
has weth and claws are fixed on wae neck. ‘Lb 
is the manper in which whe spine of the auimal 
i3 broken, by a sudden twist, and not by a biow. 
The biow trom the paw is, nevertheless, im- 
mensely powerfal, and one strake will rip opea 
@ bulluck Lke a kmie. But the efiects of the 
wonnd are still more to be dreaded tian the 
force of the blow; there is a peculiar poon im 
the claw, which highly dangerous. Thu is 
caused by the putrid flesh whiunh they are com 
Stautly tearing, 40d Which is apt to Cause gan- 
grene by ineculation —Buler's Wanderings is 
‘ eylon 
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MINNEIB MAY. 
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“Twas in my happy bovhood'> be 
When hopes were brigh tenting 
That, yielting te light Bros’ pow. 
I learned to lowe seeet Minute 
And then to faney's vtvtd dream 
Bre shadow on my pathway fi 
T had no other thought aor them. 
Than | for aye should with her 


And as we wandered In the vale, 
Where we at times were wont & 

Of did the bill and silent dale 
Rear witness to our metual bor 


How off T marked, my heart can 
The morewents of that ay iph-ti 

That bosom » undalating swell, 
Beneath which beat a heart so © 


Nor fairer (ower o'er bloomed the 
Nor bird more beauteous and g» 

And 0, how doubly dear to me 
Was match less, artless Minnle 


But madness came. Ah me! how 
Does sorrow follow earthly joy 
For ripened age, and youthful bi 
The storms of fate alike destro 


Yea! gloom dif come, and ewept 
The treasure of my tender yea: 

Nor soon shall I forget the day 
Of those end sighs and Mtter te 


“Tis aad to die, yet eweet to know 
That death relieves the soul fr 

‘Twere crue! then to attempt to 
The unbound spirit back agair 


With thoughts like these we clos 
And laid her ‘neath the cold, « 
Yet till the power of memory dir 
My heart sball treasure Minok 
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THE DUELL: 


BY WILTON RICHMO « 
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MINNIE MAY. 


BY M. T. MCKELVEY. 
"T'was in my happy boyhood’s hour, 
When hopes were brightening into day, 
That, yielding to light Bros’ power, 
I learned to love sweet Minnie May. 


And then in fancy’s vivid dream, 
Ere shadow on my pathway fell, 

I had no other thought nor theme 
Than I for aye should with her dwelt. 


And as we wandered in the vale, 

Where we at times were wont to rove, 
Oft did the hill and silent dale 

Bear witness to our mutual love. 


How oft I marked, my heart can tell, 
The movements of that sylph-like form, 
That bosom’s undulating swell, 
Beneath which beat a heart so warm. 


Nor fairer flower e’er bloomed than she, 
Nor bird more beauteous and gay; 
And 0, how doubly dear to me 
Was matchless, artless Minnie May! 


But sadness came. Ah me! how soon 
Does sorrow follow earthly joy! 

For ripened age, and youthful bloom, 
The storms of fate alike destroy ! 


Yea! gloom did come, and swept away 
The treasure of my tender years; 
Nor soon shall I forget the day 
Of those sad sighs and bitter tears. 


°Tis sad to die, yet sweet to know, 

That death relieves the soul from pain ; 
°T were cruel then to attempt to woo 

The unbound spirit back again. 


With thoughts like these we closed her eyes, 
And laid her ‘neath the cold, cold clay; 
Yet till the power of memory dies, 
My heart shall treasure Minnie May. 
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THE DUELLIST. 


BY WILTON RICHMOND. 





Late in the fall of 1836, my business called 
me to , at that time one of the most pop- 
ulous and wealthy towns of the Wést India isl- 
ands. Though I had no letters nor other pass- 
ports to the hospitality of the citizens, the frank 
courtesy characteristic of the West Indian 
planter ensured me a hearty welcome, I had 
scarcely been there a fortnight, and there was not 
a family of respectability with which I was not 
on visiting terms. Balls, fetes, soirees, and a 
round of other excitements were effectual reliefs 
to the assiduities of business, and “wiped off 
the soil” of what would otherwise have been 
sufficiently tedious days. As the time drew 
nigh for my departure, my original anticipations 
of pleasure at what I conceived would be the 
conclusion of a disagreeable bartering sojourn 
with a strange people, were supplanted by feel- 
ings of the keenest regret. 

On the day preceding the one I had set down 
for my departure, I dined at the house of a 
merchant, in company with many hospitable 
friends. The ladies retired at seven, after hay- 
ing each been separately pledged by almost ev- 
ery ber of the y, and the usual suc- 
cession of speeches, songs and anecdotes fol- 
lowed. Isat at the upper end of the table, on 
the right of my friend the host. Directly across 
the board was Henri Delmont, a West Indian by 
birth, but a continental in tastes and education. 
He had spent several years in France and Ger- 
many, where he had acquired a terrible reputa- 
tion as a duellist. It was well known that there 
was notsuch a shot in the islands, and he was 
accordingly much caressed and honored, though 
one of the most despicable characters I ever 
knew. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of our host’s 
champagne, in about an hour song and anecdote 
were at an embarrassingly low ebb, and it was 
proposed to return to the ladies. Delmont, 
however, objected, and insisted on pledging 
M’lle Valerie, a famous danseuse, whose salta- 
tions were at that time the admiration of the 
fast world on the island. Nothing but copious 
imbibations could have prompted the toast in 
sucha company. We all, however,touched our 
glasses to our lips, with the exception of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Bell, whose glass remained 
filled and untouched, standing precisely where it 
did when Delmont rose. Lieutenant Bell had 
been long engaged to a most exquisite creature, 
daughter of one of the wealthiest planters of the 
place. His attachment to her was an instance 
of the most devoted and unselfish passion I ever 
witnessed. Pursuing constantly his arduous 
profession on the sea, he had no opportunity of 
blunting the open ingenuousness of his nature 
by experience of the conventionalities of society. 
When men ordinarily love with their heart only 
at most, he loved with heart and soul. 

Delmont apparently took no notice of the 
lieute:tant’s slight, but proposed to sing a song, 
which we, knowing he possessed a fine voice and 
undoubted musical taste, delightedly acquiesced 
in. He had scarcely commenced, when Lieuten- 
ant Bell, saying something about the feebleness 
of his mother, who was among the ladies in the 
drawing-room, apologized to our host and ab- 
ruptly left the room. Delmont’s song was a tis- 
sue of the coarsest abuse of the naval profession, 
doubtless partially improvised for the occasion. 
At its conclusion, I rose with the intention of 
seeking the young lieutenant and informing him 
of the turn matters had taken. 
hall adjusting the cloak of his mother, who was 
about to return home. Taking him aside, I told 
him what had transpired after he had left the 
dining room, and advised him to take no notice 
of the matter, as Delmont was inebriated, and 








his character was too well known among gentle- | 


men to make it discreditable for a gentleman to 
pass over his effrontery unnoticed. 

“It is impossible, sir!” replied he; “TI alas 
am too well acquainted with the character of 
that man. Even if Iam disposed to disregard 
this insult upon the grounds you mention, he 
would never allow such an opportunity te wing 
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or kill his man to slip by. He has been sadly | 
| held simply on condition of subserviency to his 


out of practice since he retumed to this island. 
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Delmont is a demon by nature, and a profes- 
sional murderer. He excites broils for the fiend- 
ish gratification he feels in silencing them by the 
agency of his deadly art. His only drawback is 
the beastly state to which he has reduced him- | 
self, which leaves it optional with gentlemen to 
reject his challenges, or acknowledge his equality 
by accepting them. His boasts of his exploits 
inspire his victims with a terror which unnerves 
the arm and makes the best shots an easy prey. 
He has been known to abuse servants to provoke 
from his host a challengeable remark, and to de- 
cant wine upon his neighbor at table for the same 
worthy purpose. I am no duellist. I never 
was engaged in an affair, except as fricnd to a 
man I loved, and whom I saw shot down before 
my eyes like a beast. From that hour I made a 
solemn declaration never, directly nor indirectly, 
to be engaged in another duel. I shall not chal- 
lenge Delmont upon the provocation already 
given, but I repeat, it is that man’s nature to 
hunt down his adversary. It is a practice from 
which, during his whole career, he has never 
swerved the breadth of a hair. I expect no in- 
dulgence, and as a man of spirit I should ask 
none. Will you have the goodness to conduct 
my mother home? I shall return to the com- 
pany. It is useless to attempt to solicit his mer- 
cy by avoiding him, or by a semblance of con- 
cession. I will meet him face to face, and when 
occasion requires, I trust I shall not be wanting 
in the courage and independence which the exi- 
gencies of my profession constantly require, and 
which alone make it respectable.” 

It was in vain that I remonstrated, and prom- 
ising to return to him after my services to his 
mother, I left the house. Mrs. Bell was the 
guest of the young lady’s father to whom her son 
was engaged. The house was not far distant, 
but the coachman drove against a curb stone, 
smashing the wheel, which occasioned a delay 
that detained me more than an hour. 

On my return, I found an earnest crowd of 
gentlemen before our host’s door, discussing the 
event of the evening. Delmont was not there, 
but I recognized Lieutenant Bell, as the full 
moonbeams fell upon his handsome and manly 
face. 

Nothing further had transpired. On the lieu- 
tenant’s return to the dining-room, the host, fore- 
seeing trouble, had judiciously adjourned to the 
ladies. Everybody was preoccupied, all parties 
seemed dull and embarrassed, and the breaking 
up occurred hours before the ordinary time. The 
little knot of men almost obscured Lieutenant 
Bell, who stood quietly in the centre, listening 
with the utmost gentlemanly courtesy to the con- 
gratulations of some, and the soothing arguments 
of others, though insisting that the affair was not 
terminated, as Delmont was never treacherous 
to his instincts. 

His assurances were soon verified. A horse’s 
clatter echoed over the pavements; the rider 
reined in at the door, and dismounted. He 
was dressed in dragoon uniform, wore a mous- 
tache with the most savage of curls, and abeard 
that reached to the fifth button of his single- 
breasted coat. He made a great ratile with his 
sword spur heels as he dismounted; a noise 
which he took pleasure in increasing by regular 
accessions as he passed over each flagstone. By 
the time he reached us the clatter was terrific, as 
was also the mien and bearing. He commenced 
the parley by inquiring for Lieutenant Bell, when 
that gentleman immediately stepped out and an- 
swered to his name. 

“Thave, sir, the honor,” continued the formi- 
dable apparition, “to be entrusted by my friend, 
M. Henri Delmont, with a little matter, for 
which I ask the indulgence of a private inter- 
view.” 

“T recognize no authority in M. Delmont to 
send his friends to intrude upon my privacy. 
He can have no business with me to which these 
gentlemen cannot be parties.” 

“ But, sir, it is a matter of so delicate a nature 
that it can only be communicated in private.” 

«That it never will be, and if your mission is 
burdened with that proviso, it will be fruitless. 
I repeat, your master’s—I beg your pardon— 
your friend’s business can present nothing ur- 
gent nor delicate enough to induce me to confer 
with you in private.” 

The apparition bristled. 

“T had hoped, sir, to meet you alone. Too 
many parties to these little affairs sometimes 
have the effect to prevent their occurrence alto- 
gether, but I don’t mean to impute such mo- 
tives to-you, sir, O, no ”’—with a sneer. 

“ But I mean to depart from my usual cus- 
tom, by kicking an impudent puppy into the 
street, if he doesn’t take himself off instantly,” 
said Bell, with the utmost coolness. 

Thereupon the apparition extracted something 
from his pocket, at the same time backing rather 
hastily in the direction of the gutter, where his 
horse was standing, Bell following. 

“T shall inform my friend of this discourteous 
treatment, and conclude my interview by asking 
your attention to this note.” 

“And I conclude the interview,” said the 
lieutenant, pitching the note over the horse’s 
head into the street, “ by asking your attention to 
this advice: Never stop your horse again before 
a gentleman’s door, nor approach a knot of gen- 
tlemen with a view of interrupting their conver- 
sation; for if you do, and Iam among them, I 
shall cudgel as much of your impertinence into 
decency as the limited time I have for the dis- 
posal of such scoundrels as you will admit of.” 

The apparition was off, and Bell retarned to 
us admirably cool. The “interview” had not 
turned a feather. 

As my lodgings were situated not far from 
Bell’s quarters, I accompanied him home. Not- 
with ding his 'y treatment of the am- 
bassador, I could see that he was not entirely at 
ease. 

“T told you, sir,” said he, “that the matter 
was not at an end, and it requires no prophet to 
see that the last hour has not facilitated its ter- 
mination. I refuse to sanction and applaud the 
vulgarity of an inebriated blackleg ; he thinks he 
can be insulted, and bestows in return a delib- 
erate concoction of the basest ribaldry and 
abuse, and then demands my life—as if it were 





vile inclinations. It matters little to me how 
my conduct may be construed. My conscience 
assures me of the wickedness of any other 
course. I hold my life as a precious boon from 
my Maker. To him alone am I responsible for 
it; he alone has the right of disposing of it; and 
by standing with'n twelve paces of Delmont’s 
pistol, I am giving Aim the disposal of it, thus 
putting him on an equality, in that respect, with 
the Giver of my life, which I regard as impiety. 
At all events, it is a responsibility I shall never 
assume !” 

Alas! how soon events change the current of 
our thoughts and purposes! I had begun to re- 
ply. A figure sprang from the obscurity of a 
small passage-way, leaped across the sidewalk, 
gave Lieutenant Bell a fearful cut across the 
face, which knocked off his hat and blinded his 
vision, and then instantly vanished—not so soon 
but the hateful visage of Delmont was clearly 
recognized, however. 

I shall never forget the expression of Bell’s 
face. The whip had left a purple mark across 
an eye, the nose, and the opposite cheek. But 
the line could scarcely have been darker than 
the rest of his face, distorted and swollen with 
passions too deep and too fierce for utterance. 
For a moment I thought he was going to fall, 
and passed my arm across his back to support 
him. Entirely unaccustomed to intense emotions 
of this sort, it threatened at first to conquer him. 
With great difficulty, I dragged him to the bar- 
racks which were near by, and reaching his quar- 
ters, placed him in an arm-chair and passed him 
a bottle of rum to bathe his face. 

He gave a laugh—such a laugh as [had never 
heard before nor since, nor ever wish to listen to 
again. Such laughing is heard on the stage, 
plenty of it, but if witnessed once in a man’s 
life, he has realized horror enough for a cycle. 

Presently he spoke and called me. I an- 
swered, and there was a pause of five or ten 
minutes. He then rose, went to a cupboard, 
where I knew he kept his arms, took out a pistol- 
case, laid it upon the table, and again called me. 

“Hardy, do you think I shall be able to see 
by to-morrow ?” 

I looked at his swollen and bleeding face, and 
said, ‘most assuredly not.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said he; “ happily 
the absence of that sense does not interfere with 
my plan. I shall fight Delmont. Will you act 
for me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then hear my proposal, and if you have no 
other engagement, I wish you would take it to- 
night to that intermeddling rascal who insulted 
me this evening—that is, if you can bring your- 
self to submit to a moment’s conversation with 
the puppy.” 

I assured him I would do it, yet when he re- 
vealed to me his plan, it was so horrible that 
nothing would have induced me to assent, and I 
should have utterly refused to listen to him, if I 
had not been suddenly impressed with the con- 
viction that it was the only means of saving the 
life of my friend. 

“And look here, Hardy, when you get through 
there, come back. I have something of vital 
importance to myself to communicate to you!” 

Stigg was the euphonious name of the individ- 
ual who had so suddenly put himself on bad 
terms with Lieutenant Bell—‘‘John Stigg, sec- 
ond lieutenant of the 30th infantry,” as he loved 
to write himself. 

Mr. Stigg was accessible, and I introduced 
my business without ceremony. Stigg was de- 
lighted ; but I was so little pleased with his lu- 
minous style of conducting these “ little affairs,” 
as he pleasantly called them, that I soon in- 
quired of him where Delmont could be found, 
intending to complete my negotiations with that 
gentleman personally. He replied that he had 
been there but a moment before, and could 
doubtless be speedily produced—an answer 
which Lieutenant Stigg’s master would have 
highly censured had he heard it, as it betrayed 
to me the assurance that Stigg’s lodgings had 
been made by the duellist his headquarters in his 
assault on Bell. 

Stigg left the room a moment, and then re- 
turned to accompany me to Delmont. He was 
sitting by a tablein a perfectly unrufiled manner, 
resting his face on his hand. 1 informed him 
briefly of the nature of my business. 

“Ah, I have at length prevailed upon him to 
meet me. I am sorry to have been compelled 
to resort to such unusual measures, but really 
his treatment of my friend was extraordinary.” 

“The time and place I have arranged with 
Lieutenant Stigg, and it only remains to acquaint 
you with the terms upon which Lieutenant Bell 
consents to meet you.” 

I then detailed the plan which Bell had 
adopted to rid the world of a murderer at the 
sacrifice of his own life. 
pale as death. He must have known that he 
had no ordinary antagonist to deal with, and 
must have anticipated extraordinary proposals 
from him, but so terrible an alternative had never 
entered his brain. 

“Do you say that Lieutenant Bell is sane, and 
makes you the bearer of such a message ?” 

“T repeat that such and such only, are the 
terms on which Lieutenant Bell goes out with 
you. If you refuse them, he will brand you as 
acoward at every street corner. He simply re- 
stores you to an equality in the duello, to which 
you have long been a stranger. Do you 
consent ?”” 

Delmont seemed paralyzed. 

“Do I consent? Did I ever refuse? Henri 
Delmont refusing to fight a duel! Ha, ha! 
Lieutenant Stigg, you will confer a serious, I 
was about to say /asting obligation upon me, by 
arranging with this gentleman the other prelim- 





inaries. I will remain here during the night, 
with your permission. Don’t let me be inter- 
rupted !” 


There was nothing else to be done. The 
meeting was to take place two miles out of town, 
at a spot historical with incidents of a like na- 
ture. The time was sixin the morning. Lieu 
tenant Stigg was a man with whom I wished as 
little intercourse as possible, so that I was back 
with Bell, as he had requested, withie an hour 
afver I had left him. 





Delmont turned as | would have been murdered. 


“ Everything is prepared,” said I 
thought the villain would accept. 
der your carriage by half-past five. 
on the ground punctually, to 


“T hardly 
You must or- 
We must be 
escape inter- 


ruption.” 
“Thank you,” he replied, in a tone scarcely 
audible. “Ihave only one thing more to do. 


You will pardon me for keeping you up. If I 
should lie down, I ceuld net sleep—I have 
done with that. The near epproach of disaster 
to myself makes me strangely selfish. You will 
find in that escritoire a locket, a bundle of letters, 
and a diamond brooch. The first two belong— 
I need not tell you to whom, and the last is the 
property of my mother, or was to have been. 
To-morrow will be her birthday, and I intended 
to have presented it to her. You will conceive 
my wishes ia regard to that. I still desire her 
to have it. The other two you will take to her. 
In telling her the story, begin with Delmont’s 
song. Don’t tell her what preceded it. It 
would cause her mach misery, and it is not nec- 
essary. Hardy, I was to have been married in 
a week. Jam afraid it will kill her. Comfort 
her—comfort her—and God will ever bless you. 
She knows you almost as well as me, and loves 
you as my friend. To no one but you would I 
confide this tenderest, dearest and last trust oa 
earth. Do you accept it?” 

T assured him most solemnly that I did. 

“God in heaven bless you, my friend. You 
relieve my heart of an immense weight. But I 
am very weak. I sadly need rest. Alas, I shall 
soon have it!” 

Tam not ashamed to say that the scene drew 
tears from my eyes. 

In accordance with my own intimations of 
duty, I remained with Bell during the rest of the 
night. He remained in his chair, with a hand- 
kerchief saturated with rum around his head, 
which his servant placed there by his directions. 
He seldom spoke, but when he did, it was in a 
calm and cheerful tone, never alluding to the 
subject upon which he was most deeply affected. 

I snatched a little sleep at intervals during the 
night, and rose early to perfect the arrangements. 
Nothing was to be done but to dig a grave on 
the appointed spot, for which purpose I de- 
spatched two of the lieutenant’s men by his own 
order. 

At half-past five, I woke Bell from a slight 
doze, into which his exhausted feelings were 
subsiding, and having previously ordered the 
carriage, in five minutes we were on the road, 
and in fifteen on thespot. The other party had 
not yet arrived, but the grave, across which the 
principals were to fight, had been dug, and the 
ground was ready. I had no desire to intrude 
upon Bell’s last , 80 I ex d myself 
with examining carefully the pistols, until Del- 
mont and his friend arrived. 

As he came upon the ground, he bowed 
slightly to me, but took no notice of Bell, who 
was leaning calmly against a tree, with both 
arms crossed over his breast. The duellist’s face 
looked haggard, and his eyes swollen and blood- 
shot. His bearing, however, was sullen and stern. 

Bell presented to him the most striking and 
favorable contrast. Though his face was dis- 
figured with that villanous cut, his features were 
composed, and not the twitching of a siugle 
muscle betrayed the emotions which as a man of 
feeling he must have experienced. He took no 
notice of his antagonist nor his second, but I 
thought I saw him look upward, as if in petition 
to the throne of that Being whom during his 
whole life he had ever reverenced. 

With the e of Li Stigg, I 
prepared the weapons, using extraordinary pre- 
cautions, as I was well aware that I was dealing 
with a person not above trickery and subterfuge. 
I handed his pistol to Lieutenant Bell. He took 
it, and advanced firmly to one side of the grave. 
Delmont took his position, and both men stood 
face to face, each presenting a cocked pistol, 
loaded with bullet, within six inches of the 
other’s breast. 

The sun was just rising in the east, and throw- 
ing long shadows “aslant the dewy earth,”’ when 
these arrangements were perfected. Stigg pro- 
posed to toss up a dollar to see who should give 
the word to fire, to which assented. He passed 
me a coin, which, though I did not look at it, 
I felt was employed for deception. So I passed 
it back to him, intending by giving him the toss, 
and myself the call, to outwit his treachery. I 
knew that the faces of the dollar were both 
heads, or both the reverse. In either case, by 
tossing it myself, I gave the issue to him, as he 
knew how the coin would come down; while by 
reserving to myself the call, I equalized the 
chances. 

The dollar flew up in the air and fell in my fa- 
vor. I have always thought that had Stigg giv- 
en the word on that occasion, Lieutenant Bell 
I think it would 
have been given in such a way, that Delmont 
would have shot him dead before he could have 
drawn his trigger. I may be doing Stigg injus- 
tice—Heaven knows, I hope I do—but his con- 
duct was inexplicable. 

Delmont’s face was terribly pale, when he saw 
how the question was determined. His legs 
shook under him, and I saw that it required all 
his strength to maintain his position. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “are you ready 

The answers seemed to come from a sepulchre, 
so low and hollow were they. 

“Qne!” “Two!” 

I paused. From the moment I had impli 
cated myself in the affair, I had determined that 
the fatal ‘‘three” should never issue from my 
mouth. Not that I entered upon the terrible 
business with the avowed intention of serving 
my friend, and the secret purpose of foiling him 
at the awful crisis—I did not view it in tha: 
light. I suspected that at heart Delmont was 











ri 


| not a brave man—although success had given 





him unhounded fidence. I knew, wo, that 
his whole constitatien was shettered by constant 


dissipation, and I was almest certain that at 
| least his strength, if not his spirit, would desert 


him at the last moment. At all events, I wae 
determined not to be the abettor of what I re- 
garded as littl short of murder, when I was 
sure that my principal could be otherwise extri- 
cated henerably. 


IT was not deceived im my anticipations, Just 
before the fatal word, he glared wildly apoa me, 
trembling and fearfally agitated. His pistol arm 
dropped aselessty by his side, and the weapon 

| fell from his merveless fingers. THis teeth chat. 
tered, his whole frame quivered, and with a wild 

| yell, he turned and fell into the grave, ia which 
| he lay writhing—a fallen, despicable and cow 

' ardly wretch. Bell continued his position for a 
moment, and then throwing 

| breast, exclaimed : 

“ Thank God, it is no worve, Hardy [’ 
We lef the prostrate Delmont to the care of 
| his friend, and entered the carriage. 

| YT remained on the island a week longer than 

I had intended, for the parpose of attendiag my 

friend's wedding. Neither his betrothed nor his 

mother was aware of the fearfal risk he had in 
| carred, antil after that happy event, when he 

; told them the story im my presence. For evv- 

| eral years, my business called me at intervals t 

the island, when I was always the gacst of Mr 

and Mrs. Bell. Nowhere else did I experience 
the heartfelt cordiality which compensated en- 
tirely for the absence of my family and heme. 

Little Belle, too, soon came tinkling round the 

bearth-stone, to increase its attractions and add 

to its endearmente. Delmont left the island 
soon after the duel, and was nerer soon afte: 
wards. He was reported to have returned to 

France, and to be there still using his merderous 

skill for = enppert and emelament. 


A LIVING MOP, 


A valuable poodle dog, monetarily considered, 
bat worthless ander any other consideration, 
disappeared from a family of whom it was the 
ornament, rendering its distressed owner incon 
solable at its loss. She had her servants out in 
every direction searching for it, and called upon 
the police to help her in finding her woolly fa- 
vorite. Their search was for a long time in 
vain. At fast a policeman found it, and broughe 
it back to its owner, who was delighted to receive 
her pet in her arms again. She was profuse 
with her thanks, and asked the officer where he 
had found the littledear. “ Way,” said he, “a 
big nigger up here a bit, had him, who had tied 
him toa po 4 and was washing windows with 
him.” The lady immedietely had him washed 
with — to remeve the ignominy. — 


himself apom my 
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SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 
TO RE PAID IN GOLD DOLLARS. 


Tue Frac or ovr Uncon has kept the van of all literary 
| weekly journals in this country for the last ¢’ewen years, 
and is a ‘household word” from Maine to California, 
gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town andcoun- 
try, all over the vast extent of this Union. In order to 
| meet the liberal patronage of ‘the public with corsespond- 
ing Kiberality, the publisher has resolved to offer 


TEN PRIZES IN GOLD! 


Se arrenged ae to be divided among the persons who ehall 
forward to us the ten largest clubs for Tug Frac or oun 
Unwon between the Ist of December, 18546, and the Ist day 
of February, 1857, being a period of about sixty days 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


is an elegant, mora! end refined MISCELLANEOUS FAM- 
ILY JOURNAL. It is now the most popular literary 
weekly paper in America, a repatation which it has «n- 
joyed for eleven years’ civculating at the present time 
more than any other miscellaneous weekly journal in the 
country, with the exception of Balleu’s Pictorial 
It is devoted to polite Kterature, and it embraces 
NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, STORTES OF THE 
SEA, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES. WIT AND 
HEMOR, AND KOVELETTES, 

written expressly for the paper by the bert and moet pop- 
ular writers ofthe country. It is also spiced with a reo- 
ord of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, 
of discoveries and improvements occurring in either hem- 
isphere, forming an intelligent and instructive compan- 
fon. In politics, and on 22! sectarian questions, it fs 
strictly neutral; being 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of tae mawMorn sine, for the 
jon and of the general ceader Au 
unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the moet finished and 
perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
| originel paper 
The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with mow, clear 
and beautiful type, and contains i124) square inches, be 
ing a large weekly paper of eight super royal quarto pages 








THE PRIZEE. 
To the person who shall send us the first largeet 





These prizes are to be paid in pe ddan that there 
may be no doubt of their value 
LO No person wil! be considered a competitor for the 


prices who dove not send us at ieast fifty evbecribers 





TERME :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


club we will present wm ¢ $2 0 
To the person whe ehall send us the second largest 
| club we will present tn ¢ 1 09 
| To the person who shall andl us the therd largest 
clab we will present ¢a gold. 7500 
| To the person who skali rend us the fourth largeat 
| _ club we will present tn gold Ow 
' To the person whe aball send us the fits laryeet 
| club we will present i gold Oo 
To the person who ehall send us the sirta largert 
| club we will present tn gold 08 
| To the person who shall rend va the cer emacs harg 
j est club we ill present tw gold now 
| To the person whe shall send us the cighth largest 
| club we wik present t# goid. . DAR 
To the person who ehal! rend us the nm nth larreet 
| clab we will present im gold. 15 06 
| To the person who ehall send us the tents largest 
| elub we will present on gold woe 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 subscriber, one 1° ; eam 
4 subscribers . P 7m 
10 “ « . bw 


DOS Ok NE tare lan odieei tibers, at the lest 
rate, shall receive the threo -opy qretis Thur every 
aarkeeth copy ts clear profit to the getter-up of a dab 
except to the persen winning the fire two prises 

Any pereon sending us fitiy submeribers, shail receive 
the eight volumes complete of our “ Pietorial,” elegamty 
and uniformly bound in fall gilt, with iustreted thue- 
| pages and indexes, containing nearly @n Gowernd Bue 
illustrations 

It is very important thet the mamer wd by 
the money, dhould be cent to us as fant we th@® are ob 
tained, that we may be able to print ap ample naw ber of 
papers te meet the demand. Therefore, af sem a4 ten 
subscribers are obtained, the person who bas procured 
the cheb can forward them with the money, and be or she 
can then add & the clsb any oumixe of neames ot the 
same rete, and the number will be duly a 
account of the person rending anti! Velruary 1. is 

It és net requisite that the entire cleb abould be | taken 

in ane town, we will wend the papers ty any neighboring 
post-ciline w that whete the clob » guttien Gp bet « 


subscriptions meet cane Grrowgh the ensue agent ip of der 
to be counted w his or her credit. This offer done net 
apply to any ular wholemie egemt of cur pager— ‘he 
clay mast be fade, and cach warns be ent woth the 


money 
The resalt will be daly published, sad evidence of the 
receipt of each prince, by the ruccemste! parties, will te 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO MISS HARRIET R—. 


BY FRANCISCO X. AMY. 


The works of God are lovely, 
Extending broad and high ; 
Where’er I turn me, ever 
Their beauty greets mine eye. 
They soothe my breast with rapture 
Beyond the power of art; 
And a holy feeling tells me 
I love them from my heart! 


The sky above me arching, 
Where burns the glorious sun, 

The moon and glittering planeta 
Forever rolling on. 

Compared to them how trifling 
Are works of human art! 

While pensively I watch them, 
I love them from my heart! 


The earth unevenly stretching 
Its variegated breast ; 

The hills, the woods, the rivers, 
The tlowers in beauty dressed ; 

The httle songsters’ music, 
More sweet than that of art; 

How beautiful! how beautiful! 
I love them from my heart! 


The dark and angry ocean, 
With mournful, solemn roar; 

Or grandly, calmly resting, 
The furious tempest o’er, 

Is decked with lofty grandeur, 
Unknown in works of art, 

Which thrills my frame with raptare— 
1 love it from my heart! 


But ah! of all things lovely, 
The radiant queen I know; 
Her auburn hair in ringlets 
Falls o'er her brow of snow; 
Her eyes are large, expressive, 
Her soul's unknown to art; 
O, need I say ’tis Hattie? 
I love her from my heart! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MILLINER’S APPRENTICE. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


THERE was a great gathering of fashionable 
ladies at Miss Angier’s show rooms, the opening 
of which had been announced several weeks be- 
forehand. Many a husband had turned away 
from the t, i ‘dly dreading the 
prospective demand upon his pocket, which the 
wife would be sure to make; and many a wife 
had calculated the probable cost of Mrs. A’s. or 
Mrs. B’s. spring hat, resolving, if possible, to go 
a little beyond her. 

The morning came, and some with fall purses, 
and some with limited ones—some who had 
long credit on Mrs. Angicr’s books, and others 
who had difficulty in getting even short credit ; 
they who had taste, and they who had none, 
flocked eagerly to the showy and tasteful rooms, 
which the mistress and her attendants had sat up 
all the night before to arrange. The fact betray- 
ed itself in the haggard countenances of the girls, 
who had not the same motive to appear bright 
and lively that Mrs. Angier had. She, poor 
woman, felt some anxiety beneath her smooth 
and smiling exterior, for on this day depended 
her success for the season. She eagerly antici- 
pated the choice which Mrs. Lascelles would 
make. This lady was the criterion of taste, in 
the circle for which Mrs. Angier worked. 

“This is a very sweet hat, Mrs. Lascelles,” 
said the mistress of the establishment, directing 
her attention to a structure about the size of a 
bird’s nest, from which was depending a large 
quantity of feathers, ribbon, grass, fruit and 
flowers, until every inch of the original fabric 
was completely out of sight. 

A sly wink at the little bandbox on an upper 
shelf, said as plainly as a wink could say, that 
there was areal Parisian bonnet awaiting that 
lady’s purchase, which she could have a few do!- 
lars below actual cost, to pay for affixing the 
stamp of her opinion to the others. These, 
also, were advertised as French, but the close, 
dark room up stairs could have told a different 
story, could its walls have related the scoldings, 
the tears and sighs, the hands pressed on the 
painful side, or the head leaned down for a mo- 
ment’s respite on the table, to rest the weary 
eyes which the bright colors were constantly 
dazzling and weakening. 

It was amusing, yet painful, to hear the items 
of news which were mixed up with the talk about 
the bonnets. 

“O, is that you, Mrs. Pearson? How do 
youdo? Sweet bonnets, aint they? Of course 
you know about poor Mr. Kirkland—died on the 
passage out! They say his wife is distracted. 
How much did you say this one is, Mrs. Angier?” 

“ The prices are all affixed, ma’am.” 

“Then the card has dropped off. It seems 
that he has died very poor, after all. Is not that 
@ magnificent ribbon ?” 

“Poor, did you say, Mrs. Huntley? Then 
they will have their house and furniture sold, 
and I shall have a chance to buy that mirror 
which Mr. Kirkland imported at such high cost. 
It will go cheap, very likely. Mrs. Angier, I 
will look at the children’s hats, if you please. 
Susy must have a new one.” 

“Tam going to get Maria one, too. Did you 
hear how unhappily Mrs. Sawyer lives with her 
husband, Mrs. Pearson? I heard that he came 
home intoxicated every night last week.” 

“Yes, and it is said that he is a hard gambler, 
too. Take off these strings, Mrs. Angier, and 
put on the bright cherry.” 

“Did you notice that girl that brought in the 
box of flowers just now? I declare, what airs 
some of these milliners’ girls give themselves! 
She walked out of the room as though she was 
a born duchess. See, there she comes now with 
a basket.” 

Mrs. Huntley looked and saw a pale girl, in a 
plain, mourning calico dress, and her black hair 
combed smoothly back, and fastened in one 
Jarge braid behind. Her neck was covered 
closely, showing only the white throat, and the 
sleeves were confined at the wrist; but there was 
a beauty and nobleness about her, which had at- 
tracted the notice even of the obtuse Mrs. Pear- 
son. She sat down the basket and walked out 
of the room quickly, but gracefully. 








“ What an air!” said Mrs. , Bauitay. “ Pray, 
Mrs. Angier, where did you pick up that proud- 
looking girl?” 

“ The one in black? , she is an orphan girl. 
Her brother asked me to take her, but he does 
not like to have her come out of the work-room, 
and, indeed, neither do I, for she is my best 
work-woman.” 

“ But if she were dressed tastefully, wouldn’t 
she attract custom below, Mrs. Angier? She 
is prettier than any of the girls you have there, 
only so proud.” 

“T proposed it to her once, but she refused 
positively. She said she preferred learning the 
trade, and would on no account, stand in so pub- 
lica place as my shop below.” 

“Ah! gives herself airs, does she? And her 
brother—who is he? Some great personage, I 
suppose.” 

“On the contrary, he is only a poor sailor; 
but do, Mrs. Huntley, look at this pretty child’s 
hat. It is just the thing for little Maria. Mrs. 
Lascelles has ordered one for Arabella.” 

“ Yes, I think it willdo. Put it up with mine, 
if you please.” 

And Mrs. Lascelles, laughing in her sleeve, 
took a loving peep at the little “love of a bon- 
net ’’ which was nestled away in a private draw- 
er, for Arabella’s special wear. 

Mary Frothingham had heard a part of the re- 
marks which her appearance had excited. She 
had often heard similar ones before. ‘ Poor, 
proud and pretty,” was the alliterative sentence 
which came from every lip. 

“ Am I then so proud?” she asked herself, as 
she slowly went back to the work-room. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it is true—but what then? Why should it 
trouble these rich people so much?’ She came 
into the work-room with a glow upon her usually 
pale face that made all the girls notice her, as 
they were holding up the bright ribbons which 
one of their number had just taken from a newly 
opened box. 

There were twenty or thirty girls in that long, 
dark room, which had to be lighted by four 
o’clock in the afternoon. No ray of sun had 
ever penetrated it, and its only prospect was a 
shed belonging to the next house, and from 
which there was always the sound of wet clothes 
flapping in the wind. The house was kept for 
boarding, and the poor woman who kept it, had 
a never ending wash of sheets and table-cloths 
out all the time. 

Here the girls’ cheeks faded and grew pale, 
as plants lose their life and beauty, when shut 
up inadark room. Here were aching heads, 
and aching sides, ay, and aching hearts, too, of 
which the gay people in the show-room had 
never dreamed. 

Mrs. Angier’s work-women were only machines 
in the eyes of the fashionable crowd who wore 
the tasteful products of their hands ; and it was 
only when one like Mary Frothingham, whose 
beauty was so conspicuous, chanced to cross 
their path, that they ever thought of them. 

And yet how much good could each of these 
rich women have accomplished, had they but 
sometimes thought of the poor girls whose weary 
work furnished out the means of their elaborate 
head-dresses! One there was—all honor to her 
name—a rich and powerful woman, the wife of 
a senator of the United States, a lady by birth, 
education and manners who, visiting Mrs. An- 
gier’s establishment, and admiring the tastefal 
products of her skill, asked to see the work 
room, and kindly pointed out to her the many 
improvements which a little expense would 
make, in light and ventilation. 

‘A large window at this end, Mrs. Angier, 
and an opening over those doors, and a cessation 
of fifteen minutes from labor, forenoon and af- 
ternoon, would save you those pale faces and 
weary looks. Try it, my good madam, and you 
will soon receive your reward in the additional 
work your young ladies will perform.” 

Mary Frothingham lifted her eyes to the 
speaker, admiringly. Mrs. Lawrenson was a 
fine, commanding. looking woman, of a most 
beautiful and serene aspect, and her voice, al- 
though sweetness itself, had a clear, ringing 
sound that made every one look up when she 
spoke, 2s if a trumpet rang out its music. She 
was instantly attracted by Mary’s looks, and 
considered her face attentively. 

‘‘Pardon me, miss,” she at length said, as 
Mary’s pure cheek brightened into a glow be- 
neath her gaze, “pardon me, if I ask: is your 
nauwe Frothingham ?” 

“It is,” said Mary, coloring still deeper. 

“ Then I do believe that you are the sister of 
my son’s best friend, Edward Frothingham, now 
on board the Macedonian.” 

“His twin sister, madam,” said Mary, now 
gazing with increased pleasure at the pleasant 
face of Mrs. Lawrenson; “ and he often writes 
to me of his friend, Adrian Lawrenson.”’ 

The lady drew Mary apart from the rest, and 
talked long to her, in a low tone. 

“Are you happy, here, Miss Frothingham ?” 
she asked. ‘I do not think you canbe.” 

«My brother placed me here,” she answered, 
and I must stay until he returns, whether happy 
or not.” 

“ But your health is suffering, dear, is it not ?” 

“Not materially. Ihave always been pale, 
and I was with my mother when she was ill, 
and that, perhaps, increased my had looks.” 

“But your brother will not return for nearly 
three years. You will not stay here all that 
time ?” 

“That was his wish, unless some situation 
more desirable should offer, as a teacher.’”’ 

“Then you are fitted fora teacher. Forgive 
me, Miss Frothingham, it is not idle curiosity, 
bnt a real desire to do a service to the sister of 
Edward Frothingham. Did you but know, as 
perhaps you do, what obligations we are under 
to your brother, you would feel that I must seize 
upon the first opportunity of doing good to his 
sister. But I see Mrs. Angier looks impatient. 
When can you come to see me? I am stopping 
now at the United States Hotel, but shall leave 
town in a week.” 

Mary hesitated. She did not know—Mrs. 
Angier disliked to have the girls go out, except 
on Sunday. Mrs. Angier was not very clear on 
the subject of morals. She liked to have her 





girls go on Sunday, as it was her own day to 
visit, and if the boarders left home to spend the 
day, the expense of a great dinner was entirely 
saved. But to go out, on any pretence, ona 
week day, was to offend her mortally. A few 
minutes from work was unpardonable. 

Mrs. Angier did not like Mary Frothing- 
ham. She liked her work, for it was always 
faithfully and tastefully done, and ready at the 
prescribed minute. But she often said that there 
was a pride about the girl that was perfectly 
hateful. 

“Qne would think that she really thought 
herself above me and my daughters,” she would 
say. 

‘Not in the way that Mrs. Angier meant did 
Mary feel above them; but she did feel above 
their false and deceptive lives, their worship of 
the rich and prosperous, and their assumption 
over the poor work-women, some of whom had 
seen better days, and had commanded the ser- 
vices they now performed for others. 

Mrs. Lawrenson thought she knew why she 
hesitated. She stepped up to Mrs. Angier her- 
self, and asked her if she would allow Miss 
Frothingham to come to her that evening. She 
wished to converse with her upon a subject that 
concerned a friend of hers. 

Mrs. Lawrenson was of too much importance, 
as Mrs. Angier well knew, to have her wishes 
slighted, and she consented. 

“That will do,” said the lady, and turning to 
Mary, she continued, “ Be ready at five, and I 
will send a carriage for you.” 

“Five! then you will be there to tea,” said 
one of the girls. ‘ What shall you wear, Mary ?”’ 
but Mary was off in dream-land, and did not 
hear her. So strange everything seemed to her 
about this new acquaintance; and she thought 
so much about it that she sewed mechanically, 
until the clock struck four. 

Mrs. Angier looked cross and out of sorts. 
Some of the girls looked envious, and all things 
considered, Mary did not feel much elated. She 
came down to the work-room again, to wait for 
the carriage, and her dress was then fully inspect- 
ed, and found to be only a change from the calico 
toa plain cashmere. Little Lucy Morris, the 
youngest of the apprentices, in the fullness of 
her admiration of Mary’s beauty, offered to lend 
her a gold chain, but she declined wearing it. 

Mrs. Lawrenson received her very kindly, or- 
dered tea in her own parlor, to save her the em- 
barrassment of going down to the table ; and in- 
troduced her to Mr. Lawrenson, as the sister of 
Adrian’s friend. 

“ And now,” said she to her husband, “ you 
will please leave us together, for we have many 
things to talk about, only be here at half-past 
ten to go in the carriage with Miss Frothingham. 
I shall not trust Edward’s sister out alone at 
that time.” 

He promised, and took his leave of them. 

“Now, dear, I want you to tell me every- 
thing about yourself, and how you happened to 
be with Mrs. Angier.” 

Mary told her of hey mother’s death, while 
Edward was at the Naval Academy; of his un- 
willingness to remain there lest she should be 
lonely, and of her refusal to have him come 
away on her account; of her unsuccessful efforts 
to find a situation as teacher, when she found 
that their little property had been invested in an 
unfortunate concern ; and finally, of her apply- 
ing, as a last resort, to Mrs. Angier; and that 
Edward, pleased that she could be in the same 
house where she was to be employed, decided 
that she had better remain there until he returned 
from the cruise on which he was soon to sail. 

“« Anything was to be preferred,” he had said, 
“to having her obliged to go out, day after day, 
and to go home unprotected in the evening.” 
And although Mrs. Lawrenson divined, readily 
enough, that the young midshipman’s pride was 
hurt at his sister becoming a milliner’s appren- 
tice, she was glad to find that he preferred it, to 
her being exposed to danger or insult, She be- 
came more and more interested in her new acquain- 
tance. She was tempted to adopt her at once ; 
but she wished to know more of her. She said 
nothing, therefore, to Mary of her wish ; resolv- 
ing that she would beg Mrs. Angier to allow her 
to pass the rest of the week with her. 

Mr. Lawrenson came in at the appointed time, 
and rode home with Mary. He was struck with 
her beauty and the refined simplicity of her man- 
ners ; and listened favorably, on his return, to 
his wife’s suggestion of offering her a home. 

The next day he accompanied his wife to the 
show rooms of Mrs. Angier, and he preferred his 
request that Mary should go to them during their 
stayin town. Mrs. Angier wondered and frown- 
ed, but Mr. Lawrenson generally carried his 
point, and he did so now. — 

That week decided Mary’s fate. They would 
not go home without her. They had no daugh- 
ter, and she must be one to them. 

There was a great wonder expressed when the 
news reached the work-room. Some rejoiced at 
her good fortune, others were full of envious re- 
marks. Mary came in to bid them good-by, and 
there were many tears shed by those who knew 
her best. 

“You must do as you think best, Miss Froth- 
ingham,” said Mrs. Angier; “but you well 
know what were your brother’s wishes.” She 
did not like to lose so faithful and efficient an 
assistant. 

“Edward could not have anticipated this, of 
course, Mrs. Angier. I am sure he would approve 
what I am doing, or I should not leave you.” 

Mrs. Angier was about to make some cutting 
remark, if one could judge by her face; which, 
however, softened directly, when she saw Mrs. 
Lawrenson standing beside her. 

“Come, Mary, Mr. Lawrenson is waiting. 
Good morning, Mrs. Angier; good morning, 
young ladies.” And she led Mary away to the 
carriage, and they were gone. 

How changed was Mary’s life after this! All 
that wealth could procure was around her, and 
at her command. All was changed, except the 
beautiful simplicity that was a part of herself. 
That still remained, and Mrs. Lawrenson admir- 
ed it too much to have her urged to dress more 
elaborately. 

“How could we ever live without her ?”’ said 








Mr. Lawrenson, when Mary was busied about 
his wife, who was suffering from a slight illness. 

“Indeed, I know not. How happy was the 
chance that gave her to us.” 

Mrs. Lawrenson had promised to tell Mary 
what Edward had done for her son. 

Adrian, she said, was a little wild, and had got 
into some sad scrapes, from which he could not 
easily extricate himself; but upon one occasion, 
he had fallen into a quarrel which proved so se- 
rious, as to occasion a challenge from a fierce, 
high-spirited lad, and which Adrian would cer- 
tainly have accepted, had not Edward arranged 
matters to the satisfaction of all parties. It had 
bound Mr. Lawrenson and herself so closely to 
Edward, that nothing would seem too great for 
them to do for him, or any one belonging to him. 
He had restored their son’s life, or saved him 
from taking another’s. Either way, the obliga- 
tion could never be cancelled. 

Three years is a long time to look forward, 
but it passes quickly when we are happy. Mary 
was perfectly so, except that Edward was not 
with her, but the three years had now gone by, 
and she, with her friends, was awaiting the arri- 
val of the two midshipmen. The Macedonian 
was hourly expected. Mary, calm and peaceful 
as she usually was, could not help feeling excit- 
ed, as day went after day, and there were no 
tidings. Mrs. Lawrenson remonstrated with her 
on this feverish impatience, and tried to interest 
her in other things, but in vain. A dread of 
something, she hardly knew what, had seized 
upon her heart, and she wandered restlessly 
round like a disturbed spirit. 

The frigate arrived at last, and Mary’s presenti- 
ment was fulfilled. There was sickness on board, 
fearful, dangerous sickness, and they were not 
allowed to land. 

Mr. Lawrenson saw the surgeon who had 
boarded the frigate, and he corroborated all that 
had been said. The father scarcely dared to ask 
if his own son were well. The surgeon went on 
to say, that young Frothingham was very ill, 
and that Adrian was with him constantly. It 
was hard news for him to hear, but he only an- 
swered, “‘ Thank God, my boy is doing his duty !” 

Mary watched his countenance when he went 
home, and her heart told her that he knew some- 
thing, and she besought him, with tears, to tell 
her the whole truth. He told her all, and then 
she grew calm. ‘There was still hope. She had 
thought only of his death. He was alive, and 
might yet recover. She wept when he told her 
of his son’s deyotiontohim. Dear Edward! she 
was thankful that he had so kind a friend. 

Then the thought of Mrs. Lawrenson’s anx- 
iety would come to her, and she would feel so 
deeply for her that she would weep tor hours. 
At last, nature gave way, and she was carried to 
her bed, insensible. She woke in a high fever, 
in which her delirium and excitement prevented 
her knowing even the kind friends whom she 
loved so weil. 

Day succeeded to day, and she grew no better, 
until worn out by the violence of the fever, she 
sank into a sort of stupor, more distressing even, 
than her ravings had been. ‘his lasted nearly 
a week. 

One day she opened her eyes, and, for the first 
time, she recognized Mrs. Lawrenson, who sat 
beside her bed. 

“ Have I been ill?’ she asked, as her friend 
came closer and took her hand. 

“ You have, dear, but be quiet now, and you 
will soon recover.” 

And the frigate. Had she arrived? She had 
dreamed of her, and was afraid something had 
happened to her. 

* Ah, now I remember !” she cried ; “ tell me, 
is Edward alive ?” 

The door opened softly, and, from the next 
room, came a figure, wasted and thin, indeed, 
but with a face beaming with love and tender- 
ness. “Brother!” “ Sister!’’ were all the words 
they could utter; and they were left alone by 
Mrs. Lawrenson, who felt that their emotions 
were too sacred for any eye to witness. 

Then came Adrian, who looked wonderingly 
at the pale but beautiful face, and saw thatit was 
all, and more than all that his mother had told 
him of Mary’s beauty. The dark locks, which 
Mrs. Lawrenson would not have cut off, were 
lying in damp curls on the pillow, and the eyes 
were soft and melting. One thin hand rested on 
the quilt. the other was pressed within her broth- 
er’s. Edward looked exultingly a his friend, 
and said: ‘‘ She will live!” 

“ Notif you excite her sensibilities in this way,” 
said Mrs. Lawrenson. ‘ Go away, both of you, 
and don’t come here again till she is able to hold 
up that dear bead.” 

How lovingly and gratefully did Mary look at 
her friend! And then, exhausted by her emo- 
tions, she closed her eyes and slept. From that 
long sleep she awoke refreshed, and with her 
mind pertectly calm and tranquil. 

She recovered rapidly, and ina few weeks, was 
as wellas ever. No brother was ever more proud 
of a sister than Edward. No parents were ever 
more fond of a daughter than Mr. Lawrenson 
and his wife. And she well deserved it, for there 
are few purer and more beautiful spirits than 
Mary Frothingham. The pride of which she was 
sometimes accused, was only her natural self- 
respect, and that she preserved always. “A 
perfect woman, nobly planned,” she was yet: 

* A spirit still, and ht 
With something of an angel light.” 

The dust has long since lain above the once 
busy head of Mrs. Angier—but her mantle has 
fallen upon her eldest daughter, who conducts 
the business on a more generous and liberal 
scale than her mother. She is reaping the bene- 
fit of that liberality and her judicious treat 


Jesters Picnic. 





Sitting one day at dinner in Richmond, John Rando! Iph 
noticed that a gentleman opposite was eating one of those 
luxurious soft crabs of that region, and that, as was the 
custom of the hotel, » glass of milk had been placed near 
his plate. Looking up from his own, he said, in a thin, 
piping voice 

* That's a singular dish of yours, str, very singular, in- 
deed; crabs and milk! Juba, bring me a bowl of milk, 
and crumble some crabs in it!” 

At the same hotel he said to a waiter, in the temporary 
absence of Juba, handing to him at the same tine his 
cup and saucer: 

* Take that away—change.”’ 
* What do you want, Mr Randolph” 


. aaked A the waiter, 
respectfully 


‘Do you want coffee or tea? 
‘If that staff is tea,” said he, * give me coffee; if it is 
coffee, bring me tea; I wanta yee al 


Ata church of “color,” about twenty miles from Al- 
bany, the other evening, the minister noticing a number 
of persens, both white and colored, standing Upon the 
seats dming service, called out in a loud voice 

‘Git down off them seats, both white man and color, I 
care no more for the one dan de odder.’ 

Imagine the pious minister's surprise on hearing the 
congregation suddenly commence singing, in short metre : 

Git down off dem seats, 
Boff white man and color; 
eares no more for one man 
Than I does for the other. 


The following is verbatim a conversation — ocourred 
between two middle-aged American gentlemen 

** Hlow do you do, Mr. Brown?” 

“ Do what? 

“ Why, how do td, find yourself?"’ 

“*T never lost mysel 

** Well, how have — been?" 

“ Been— been where??” 

** Pshaw !— how do you feel?”’ 

* Feel of me, and see.” 

* Good morning, Mr. Brown.” 

‘It isn’t a good morning, either.” 


NADL SEAS AANA 


A Constitutional Oljection.—Francis the Second of Aus- 
tria, did not like constitutions. Baron Stiflt, his physi- 
cian, once ssid to him 

* This cough of your majesty does not alarm me; your 
majesty has a good econstitution.’’ 

*Whatdo you say?” cried the emperor; “we have 
known each other very long, sStifft, but never let me hear 
that word again; say robust health, or, if you like, a 
strong bodily system; but there is no such thing as a 
good constitution. 1 ‘have no constitution, and wil never 
have one.” 


Frank and Jack were smoking in front of the Capitol 
House, in Madison, Wis., the other day. They hadn't 
spoke for fifteen minutes—or since they drank—when 
Frank said: 

‘* Why is that spaniel's tail like yonder vehicle?” 

3 ck. don't know anything new on the subject,” answered 
ac’ 
** Because it’s a wagin’ (wagon). 

* Pehaw! the pun on wagon is stale.’ 

* Of course,” said Frank, gravely, ‘‘ 1 meant to put the 
pun on wagin’ bis tail!” 


NA AAR 


An absurd blunder is related—in Tom Moore's Diary— 
about John Kembie, performing one night at some coun- 
try theatre, one of his favorite parts, anu being interrupt 
ed from time to time by the squailiug of a child in one of 
the galleries—until at length, angered by the rival perform- 
ance, Kemble walked with solemn steps to the frovt of the 
stage, and addressing the audience in his most tragic tone, 


said 
** Ladies and gentlemen, unless the play is stopped, the 
child cannot possibly go on! 


eee 


A judge and a joking lawyer were conversing about the 
doctrine of transmigration of the souls of men into ani- 
mals. 

** Now,” said the judge, ‘‘ suppose you and I were turn- 
ed into a horse and an Aas, which would you prefer to be?” 

** The ass, to be sure,” replied the lawyer. 

“Why!” asked the judge. 

** Because,’’ was the poo “*T have heard of an ass be- 
ing judge, but of a horse, never.” 


enn 


* What is the oilygarchy, I wonder?’’ said Mrs. Part- 
ington, as lke read some hideous tale about the oligarchy 
of the south. ‘ Whatcanit be? I wonder if it is good 
for burning?” 

** guess,” said Ike, ‘it’s something they nae out of 
turpentine; something like rossum oil, ma: 

i) eferred to this, and tacitly guessed h weep earingt 
‘Well, I hope it will be, | for it may have @ tenderness 
to make lamp ile eheaper.” 


Rn ennwnnm > 


A pretty girl in Cincinnati, who was sadly afflicted with 
a love fit, lately took a dose of laudanum, and then, re- 
penting her rash act, and probably desiring to see its 
effect on her lover, sent for a doctor and a stomach pump 
and had her system relieved of the poison. 

**Q, doctor,” said she, ** wouldn't it have been horrible 
to have killed myself for such a stupid fellow’ why, when 
he heard of it he said he always ee I was a fool!” 


AANASAA AAA 8 


A queer case of absence of mind is going the rounds, 
that ha ee to a violinist at an evening party where he 
was invited to play. After having played a great many 
tunes, a lady, one of the company present, asked him if 
he could play acertain difficuit air, whereupon, having 
tried in vain to recall it to his memory, he turned round 
with great composure and said: ** Will the lady please to 
whistle it?” PAR 

‘* Who bids more?” cried the auctioneer, just at the 
moment of Charles Matthews’ entering the room. 

bid more,” cried the wit. 
wana pray, sir,” said the auctioneer, ‘‘ what do you 

“IT bid you good night,” cried the wit, and bolted in- 
stanter. The place was in a roar, for everybody knew 
Matthews. 


A young lawyer, who had long an his court to a young 
lady without much advancing he suit, accused her one 
day of being insensible to ‘‘ the power of love.’ 

** Itdoes not follow,” she archly replied. ‘‘ that I am 80, 

use I am not to be won by the ‘ power of attorney.’” 

** Forgive me,” said the suitor, ‘* but you should remem- 
ber that all the votaries nee are ‘ solicitors.’ ”’ 


Bunn, the poet, is a na an: ons - he met Jer- 

rold in Regent Street, and prepared to button-hole him. 

** Well, Jerrold, what's going on?” said the author of 
“Marble Halls ” 

“Tam,” ded Jerrold, and before his friend could 
®ay anything further, he was calmly pursuing the even 
tenor of his way. 

‘“‘ Abuse not him in on? says oie Quixote to Sancho, 
“ whom are resolved to chastise in deed.” This apho- 
rism in leat stolen by the Don from the antediluvian 
story of the negro sailor who, being strapped up for the 
lash, cut cute be & prefatory homily of the captain by say- 
ing: “ If you preachee, preachee ; or if 7  Hogeee, flog- 
gee; but don’t both preachee and floggee, t 
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ofher work people, in the greater amount of la- 
bor which they perform. Honor to every one 
who seeks to benefit the laborer! Honor and 
great praise to Arabella Angier. 





It is said of Melancthon, that when he made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute to be fixed, that no time might 
be wasted in the idleness of suspense ; and also 
of Washington, that when his secretary, being re- 
peatedly late in his attendance, laid the blame io 
his watch, he said: “‘ You must either get another 
watch, or I another secretary.” 
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A Romance of | 


Author of “ The Gold Fiend,’ 


CHAPTER 


THE BRATTERY BEFORE 1 
MANDANT OF AR 


Ler us, with the privile 
pass without Toulon, unch: 
nels, and suppose ourselve: 
longing to the French Re 
the embrasures are seen 
towers of Toulon and the 
bor. Grouped near the gu 
eral soldiers stretched upor 
lief guard under command « 
ed up, and the usual m 
observed. 

“ The countersign, comr 
sentinel to the soldier about 

“To let no one pass thror 
watch the road from Toulo 

“ The pass-word ?’ 

“Toulon and Liberty.” 

“ Good.” 

The soldiers were retiriy 
called after them. 

“Tsay, what was the wo 

“Toulon and Liberty.” 

“And I can let any one | 
and Liberty 1” 

“Of course, greeny,” re 
laughing. 

“Very well, you can go 
Liberty! Toulon and‘ L 
man, marching to and fre 
a song as he paced’ his ‘beat 

“O, a gallant sans pr 


Ie the werry chaare 
With his fan-faront 


With bie grand hav. 
Of gold on his back 
With his pletol erie 
And bile sabre kiing 
“You like that song, « 
sergeant, who had remaine 
“Yes, don’t you? But 
* Ve sone of France, awn 
What siaughtered myr 
“Sentinel!” said the ser 
The sentinel continued + 
“* Your children, sive 
Behold their tears, an 
Behold their tears, an 
“ What is your name 1” 
“ Pierre Jordan,” repliec 
“ Very well, Mr. Pierre . 
relieved, you will march u 
place you under arrest.” 
“ What for, sergeant !” 
“ Because singing under 
expressly forbidden.” 
said t 
time I'll remember it, 


“ Enough said,” 


Thank’ye, sergeant. I st 
time—shan't 1?" 
“T hope so.” 
“ Think you I'll ever bx 
“ Possibl 


“I faney ‘ie epaulets w 
ly. ‘Ye sonsof France 
forgot.” 

‘Hush! said the very 


our young commander.’ 


The person thas alluded 
of emall statare and sligt 
were hollow and his com 


spite of these drawbacks, > 


beautiful. Seen in profile 

ly classic al and pare ontlir 
' 

high and broad —his eyes by 


and while his thin lips ao 
tokened resolution, «ill 


sweetness in the express: 





tempered the masculine 
‘The young solduer’s hair 


treeeese oF bee eluvaloers 


with a tricolored plume 
j coat was shablyy and th: 
i wore well worn, and the » 
dinted aod rusty. Paull o 
mand shout hita, which, 
epired respect. He walke 
im patent step, b 
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